Stee! Magnates See a Long Strike 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Iron Age, authoritative magazine of the steel indust 


redicted yesterday the strike 


easily run to eight weeks or more,” This predictio 


employer side gave some indica- 
tion of the sentiment fostered by 
the steel interests who forced the 
strike and, as the striking union 
charges, «have actually “locked 
out” the workers in their determi- 
nation to gets a five-year contract, 


The Iron Age prediction also 
tossed cold water on the eflorts of 
U.S, Conciliation to start in Pitts- 
burgh this morning with “explora- 
tions” on wg we angles for re- 
newal of the broken-cown nego- 
tiutions, } 

Joseph Finnegan, chief of U.S. 
Conciliation, will meet separately 
tomorrow with John Stephens, of 
U.S, Steel, top negotiator for the 
steel interests and David J. 
Donald, president of the Unit 


" 


Socialist Lands Hail 
Our Fourth of July 


Me- 


| 


ry, 
of 650,000 steel workers sone | | 
open 


- —o— = 


Steelworkers of America, 
It was clear, however, that not, 
much beyond the “exploration” 
stage will be reached in Finne- 
gans efforts this week. 

At Gary, Ind., home of U.S.! 
Steel's largest works, a tremend- 
ous exodus began with thousands 
of steel workers apparently con- 
vinced the strike will not be over 
soon, City Controller George Cha-| T 
charis said some 10,000, many) 
from the South, have packed up 
and left with their families home- 
ward, Grocers of the steel city 
said they never had such a run 
for boxes for packing purposes. 

Much of the mee however, : 


=== Dixiecrats Pose 
New Threat to 
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ed Independence Day greetings to the people of the United 


LONDON, July 4.—The socialist countries today Teall Sc hoo! Ai { 


States. Moscow Radio said:all 
nent play today to the American 
Independence day. 

It said that all publications 
published the text of the congra- 
tulatory. telegram sent last night 
by Soviet President Klementi Vo- 
roshiloy to President Eisenhower, 

Izvestia, official government. or- 
gan, also carried an article by 
“Observer” which said that when 
American celebrate their national 
holiday “all the peoples of the 
world observed it with them,” ae- 
cording to the broadcast monitor- 
ed in London. 

“In doing so they pay homage 
to the historical significance of the 
War of Independence waged by 
the American people for their 
sovercignty, the article said, 
“They pay homage to the Amer- 
ican people, to their love of free- 
dom, theit giftedness and = their 
industriousness. 

“The Soviet people are among 
the peoples paying homage to the 
historic significance of the Decla- 
ration of Independence,” the ar- 
ticle said, adding: 

“They sincerely wish for normal 
friendly relations between the 
USSR and the USA conducive to 


. 


Teachers Debate Stand 


Soviet newspapers gave prom- 


the liquidation ‘of international 


4 ' 7 eb i . . : 7 ’ se gebae “m , . . _-_ 
tension, the ponsolidation of world WASHINGTON, July 4.—The House may get another chance to vote on the Powell 


seace and the establishment | of amendment to the $1.5 billion school construction bill tomorrow, but it is not thought 
friendship among all poopie. likely it will reverse its tentative approval in a 164-116 teller vote of yesterday, In the 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia last’ Senate, however, the threat has al- ee 
night sent a congratulatory cable ready been raised of a Southern 
to President Eisenhower on Amer-) racist effort to talk the school bill 


ly 


ican Independence Day, accord- death if the House maintains) its 
ing to dispatches from Belgrade, approval of the amendment that 
Romania extended “warm and) would withhold tederal funds, 
hearty” Independence Day greet- states which did not comply with 
ings to the people of the Uniled) the Supreme Court's historic 1954 
States via Radio Bucharest. decision outlawing racial segrega- 
The radio said the Romanian tion in public schools, 
press today carried articles which = It would hold these funds in) es- 
referred to the “noble traditions crow for three VCUTS, The state 
‘of the American peoples,” could obtain them later by integrat- 
It quoted one newspaper as) ing their schools, 
saying: ) eS The amendment, sponsored) by 
The noble ideals of 1776 for Rep, Adam Clayton Powell (D-NY) 
| which Americans fought, the glori-| was adopted ‘despite the — last- 
ous militant traditions for inde: pingte intervention of former 
ndence and freedom, were deep- President Harry Truman, whose 
etched in the hearts of the opposition to it was read trom the 
nin ap people. House Hoor, and amid changes by 


FORMER PRESIDENT Harry $. Truman (right) intervened 
in the House school bill debate with a letter opposing the amend- 
ment of Rep. Adam C, Powell (D-NY), left, to bar federal funds 
to Southern states refusing to desegregate public schools. 


“In spite of the opposition of; some Democratic supporters of the 
certain circles in the U.SYA., there gehool bill thal Republicans delib- 
is a growing sympathy among the erately voter for the amendment 
American people . . . to make! in order to kill the bill itself, 
triumph everywhere ideas Oh The tentative vote was taken by, 
peace, freedom and national inde- teller gount in which members are | 


oad 


pendence,” it said, ‘counted as they pass up the aisle.| . ° 
ims readin ater by «| Ml OU latti Comments on 
record roll call vote if the House! 
ecides to press ahead with the) | 
amended measure, 
Rap. Cleveland M, Bailey |(0- tatement 
W.Va.), another leading backing, 


of the measure, pointed out, how- 


On School Integration 


ever, that Chairman Graham Bar- 


The Soviet Communist Party Central Committees reso- 


PORTLANI), Ore., July 4.—Educators who said teachers 
in the South were being fired for expressing favors for inte- 


gration today urged the National Education Association to 


the 


oposed . | 


. 


take a stronger stand against seg- 
regation in public schools, 

‘the NEA’s resolutions commit: 
tee, which has ollered a “compro- 
mise” resolution on the touchy 
problem, was told by an Oklahoma 
teacher that both white and Ne- 
gro teachers werg losing their jobs 
or being threatened with loss of 
them in the South for expressing 
approval of the Supreme Court's 
desegregation ruling. 

' Dr. Myron Lieberman, teacher 
at the University of Oklahoma, 
offered a substitute resolution 
which would condemn “as uneth- 
ical and unprofessional, the prac- 
tice of employing teachers on a 
racial or religious basis.” It also 
would outlaw as urethioal any ed- 
ueator who knowingly olfers or ao- 
cepts a job that is available by rea- 
gon of “racial or religious discrim- 
ination against other members olf 


the profession.” 
Resolutions committee members 


reaffirmation of 


r 
NEA‘s 1955 resolution on ijntegra- 
tion. It said, in part, “The Nation- 
al Education Association recog- 
nizes that integration of all groups 
‘in our public schools is a process 
which concerns every state in the 
union, The association urges that 
all citizens approach this matter 
of integration in the public schools 
with the spirit of frit play and 
good will which has always been 
an outstanding characteristic ol 
the American people.” 

It added that integration prob- 
lems are “capable of solution at 
the state and local levels, , .” 

A New York delegation -asked 
that the NEA cancel out its pro- 
ject of teacher tours to Arab coun- 
tries so long as persons of Jewish 
faith ge refused admission. 

The NEA has yet to act on the 
resolutions, The convention ends 


Friday, 


“TOGLIATTI ANSWERS 
SOME QUESTIONS 


~, 


a 


tion 


’ ’ ‘ ‘ M4 ° ; ; “ + " ’ 
den a) o the House Educa-| lution is an important contribution “toward clarification of > 
| “ ’ Co ' t , uy ‘ { ; . " : “¥ 

RE Lapor M-OMMAtCe | Ma) questions that have been raised in the international workers 


not call up the bill for turthes ac: | ) | 

’ ’ . | ’ agehy ".| 0 vii Q ; (* * iy ” ' ; . 

tion when the House meets tomor ae pre gs they fier et ae Sera, a left-wing evening newspa- 

row, % wih a ox | Per. A front-page article in Avan 
Under House rules, Barden,| Italian Communist Party leader's} § vag er arene ) : 

who the bill. could wim.| statement was published in Rome)‘ ° left-wing Socialist newspaper, 

Whe Opposes The Dill, COUT Bite : ‘| commenting on the Soviet Coumu- 


| ° eee ; oT ; ) ’ a . - ; 
ply fail to call for a final vote on! Tuesday, in comment on the So nist Party Central Committee res- 


the measure, He refused to tell a! viet Party's declaration, made pub- 


olution, was unofficially, attributed 


—See Page 2 | 


reporter what his course of action 
| “Im going to have to give that 
| Tm poing to have to give that 
a lot of thought,” he said, 


Clarence Mitchell, Washington aig Paine 
‘ia the construction of a Soviet so- 


tion for the Advancement of Col-| ciety was right,” the Italian party 


director for the National Associa- 


' 


Ored People, called the House ac- 


tion “the answer of Congress to 
the southern manisfesto.” He said 
ithe House would have “been turn- 
ing its back on democracy” if it 
had rejected the amendment. 
Mitchell referred to a declara- 
tion in which most southern Con- 
gressmen pledged themselves to 
seek all egal means to reverse the 
Supreme Court's segregation rul- 


ng, 
ep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif) 
said Congress had “no right” to 
ve money to states that are in 
open defiance” of the Supreme 
Court, 
Southerners lashed out bitterly 
against the proposal. Rep. George 
S. Long (D - La) declared that 


(Continued on Page 7) 


lic in Moscow the previous day, 
Reiterating his own oft-stated 

public declarations that the “line 

followed by the: Soviet comrades: 


leader allowed there might be dif- 
ferences in analyzing events lead-| 
ing to the “errors committed under 


Stalin’s direction.” 

Urging “frank discussions” on 
the subject, he added that for his 
pars and for that of his party's 
eading organs in Italy, “such dis- 
cussions would accentuate rather 
than cancel the unreserved approv- 
al of the action that the leaders ol 
the Soviet Communist Party have 
conducted and are conducting to 
overcome totally the consequences 
that the cult of Stalin’s personality 
brought about both in the Soviet 
Union and in the international 
workers’ movement.” 


Na grec statement was pub- 
lished in the last edition of Paese 


to Pietro Nenni, leader of the Lett. 


Wing Socialists, 

The Avanti article asked why 
Stalin succeeded “in getting rid 
with comparative ease of all his 
adversaries, in making leading 
party organs powerless and ia sub- 
stituting himself for justice, Gov- 
ernment, the Supreme Soviet and 
even the local soviets.” 

“Why did not the party, the so- 
viets and the proletariut resist be- 
fore Stalin trimuphed and why 
were those who did isolated and 
defeated?” Avanti asked, * 


"ADDRESS OF 


FREE PRESS COMM, 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head- 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave.,_ 
corner 16 St., Room 301. 


Send or bring all contributions 
there to The Worker 


going. Robert Dunn is treasurer. 
“atin _ | 
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Questions Ans 


‘The Italian publication Nuovi 
Argomenti (New Trends) submit- 
a series of questions on the 
20th Con of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union to Itali- 
an Communist leader Palmiro 
Togliatti, The Daily Worker has 
just received the translation which 
it arranged for Togliatti’s replies. 
Beginning today we publish the 
greater part of the questions and 


answers; 
6 © 


QUESTION; What, in your op- 
inion, is the significance of the 
condemnation of the cult of the 
individual in the USSR? 

° 


ANSWER: The condemnation of 
the cult of the individual made by 
the Communists of the Soviet Un- 
jon and the criticisms of Stalin 
mean, in my opinion, exactly what 
the Soviet Communists have said 
repeatedly, neither more nor jess, 
We must guard against two wrong 
tendencies, The first is crude and 
even ridiculous, maintaining, or 
seeming to maintain, that the So- 
viet Communists have gone over lo 
a position, if not of anti-commu- 
nism, to at least that of those who 
have never understood or approved 
their action, That means sayin 
that they have thrown eel doe 
or are. preparing to throw over- 
board, everything they have affirm- 
ed, sustained, defended and accom-, 
plished in the many decades of 
their work, 


TOGLIATTI 


light, the Soviet Communists are 
ne ah his involved in a radical rejection or 
I understand very well that this a radical, destructive criticism ol 


carried out by wayeof criticism of 
Stalin and the cult of his person- 
ality, Everything indicates the ex- 
act opposite. 

To understand how difficult the 
situaition was after Stalin's death, 
it is sufficient to have even a su- 
perficial knowledge of the attitude 
towards him, not only of the lead- 
ers and members of the party, but 
of the masses of the people; above 


‘all, there was the grave and thorny 


woblem of correcting the. errors 
te had committed, of denouncing 


those errors, and of striking out) 


along a path that was in. many 
ways new. This obvious difficulty 
explains why the open denuneia- 
tion of previous errors was not pos- 
sible until after Stalin's death, Not 
only was the preparation inade- 
quate, but it might have provoked 
a dangerous and negative response, 

The correction of these errors, 
however, began at once, first. in 
the methods of leadership aud then 
in other fields, It is likewise evident 
that this correction could not have 
stemmed from an individual or 
group engaged in a bitter stryagle 
for power, The elimination of Ber- 
ia, one of those most responsible 
for the errors coenaiitted under 
Stalin's leadership, proves 
point, It made possible a rapid 
change without a schism in the 
leading group and without conflict 
between different sections of the 
public administration, 


We must therefore realize, once | 


and for all, that the criticism of 
‘Stalin and the cult of personality 
means exactly what our Soviet 


the| 


I do not mean to say by this 
that the consequences of Stalin's 
errors have cere. sn serious, They 
have been extremely serious, and 
have extended to many areas, and 
correcting them will be no easy 
task, nor can it be done rapidly, 
In substance, it can be said that 
a great part of the leading sec- 
tion of Soviet society (party, state, 
veypnge culture, ete.) was caught 
up in the cult of Stalin, with re- 
sultant torpidity, losing, or having 
oe removed, the capacity for 
creativity and criticism of thought 
and action, Because of this it was 
absolutely necessary to denounce 
Stalin's errors so sharply as to 
shake up the minds of the peo- 
ple and to reactiviate every or- 
ganism in the complex’ system o 
Soviet society. If this is done, we 
shall see a new democratic prog- 
ress for this society, and this will 
be a mighty contribution to better 
understanding «mong all peoples, 
to a relaxation of international 
tensions, to the advance of social- 
ism and peace, — 


LEGITIMACY OF POWER 


QUESTION: Do you think that 
‘the criticism of the cult of per- 
‘sonality must be accompanied b 
institutional changes in the USSR? 

QUESTION; The legitimacy of 

wer is the great problem of pub- 
te law; and modern litical 
thought tends to regard the will 
of the people as the source of 
‘such legitimacy, Western parlia- 
‘mentary democracies maintain 


wered by Togliatti 


paratus of the capitalist society. 

We maintain that today, given 
the development and the present 
strength of* the democratic 
socialist movement, it may be pos- 
sible to make extensive breaches 
in this system which ~suppresses 
the free expression of the popular 
will, thereby widening an already 
large gap for the manifestation of 
this will, For this reason, we are — 
moving on democratic terrain, and 
without leaving this terrain we are 
prepared for the possibility of 
ever-new developments, 

That does not mean, however, 
that we do not see things as they 
are in the democratic life of the 
Western world (consider the sit- 
uation in Spain or Turkey or South 
America or Portugal or the dis- 
criminating electoral system of the 
U,S.A.), or that we are making a 
fetish of Western democracy, views | 
ing it as a universal and absolute 
model of democracy, On the con- 
trary, we continue to think that 
democracy of the Western type is 
limited and imperlect because of 
many false features, which require 
a series of economic and political 
reforms. 

If therefore we arrive at the 
conclusion that the 20th Congress 
opened a new process of Jom) 
ocratice development for the So- 
viet Union, we are quite far from 
thinking that this development 
could or should be a return to 
institutions of a “Western” type, 

The legitimacy of power in the 
Soviet Union has its principal 
source in. the Revolution, this 


: ; | 1.., that the peeple’s will can only be 
comrades say it means: And what). renet through a plurality of 
precisely do they say? That as a) iit: notiog Do vou believe 
consequence of. Stalin's errors and | ' ‘h dh a le rete claim to 
the cult of his personality, many sad ‘in : win. « where there 
negative features were accumulat- | 2 anly | one valitical arty and 
ed, unfavorable and even bad SE Abang oer tl leave “0 ph ore 
uations were created in various! between the government and an 
aspects of Soviet life and society,| , .ocitign? 
in different aspects of the activity| PPX « 
of the party and the state. 
However, it is not easy to bring 
all these negative features under! 


a single general classification; to roi a meta Page 
do so would be to risk making an|*" aslo’ | at +4 piemmiren 
excessive, arbitrary and false gen-|°° SUPMee DY. ne ns 
sitlahiacss i dssmetll sll | brought out by the 20th Con- 
eralization; it would risk making a|* ike date taal that 
poor and unacceptable appraisal of &'°* Pere Roepe! vane 5 
Se i a ee there should not be profound modi- 
the real economic, social and cul-| ) 
fications, some of which are al- 


is the interpretation of the ) their actions of almost a half-cen- 
Congress given by the flag-bearers tury, That action remains, in its 
of anti-communism, but there is| development through successive 
no reason why we should pay any | stages that are familiar to every- 
more attention to them today than one the first great historical model. 
we did yesteilay. But these people | of consistent, revolutionary activ- 


give their own game away by over- ‘itv for the accession of the working 
playing their hands, as always Me 


. | ' class to the leadership of society, 
proving their bad faith once more.' and for the construction of a s0- 
I do not deny, and in fact I de- cialist society. 


sire to say openly, that there are | 3 

also sincere people who have fallen oy Nh 
into similar positions, and who have cower ORG ANS. 
begun to ask whether, considering | MF 
-the criticisms of Stalin, and con-| The second mistake consists in 
sidering that Stalin was the leading considering the criticism of Stalin | 
exponent of Communist policy for | and the denunciation of the cult of' 
a whole period of history, we are personality as basically nothing’ 


gave power to the working class, 
which was a minority, but which 
succeeded in solving the great na- 
tional and social problems with 
which it was laced by rallying the 
masses of the people to its banner, 
transforming the economic § struc- 
ture of ™ country, creating and 
carrying forward a new society on 
socialist principles. To forget the 
Revolution, to ignore the new so- 
cialist structure, to forget, that 
is, all that is essential to the So- 
viet Union and then to impose a 
purely exterior comparison with 
the capitalist countries is a fraud 


and nothing more. . 
ts) Cs) . 


ANSWER: I may be mistaken, 
but in my opinion, no institutional 
changes are in par in the So- 


not justified in doubtin 
rectness of the basis of that policy,| which supposed! y developed 
beginning, let us say, with the de- , among the aders of the soviet 
cisive opposition to the plans of Communist Party and the Soviet 
imperialism in the postwar period, | state. 
going back through Yalta and! Most of the newspapers of the 
Teheran, to the 1939 non-aggres-| capitalist countries have 
sion pact with Germany, the. war | heavily into this kind of interpre- 
in Spain, ete., and in another area, | tation, which they apply to every- 
to the policy of socialist economic | thing ‘the Soviet Union does.. 


construction and to the struggle| have their own specialists in this) 


against those who obstructed it;/sort of thing, who have the ability, 
and finally, once started down this whenever a leading figure is trans- 
road—why not?—ta questioning the | ferred from one department or Qr- 
fundamental facts of the Octiber | ganization to another, to weigh ex- 
Revolution, which consisted in the actly how many grams of political 
seizure of power by the Soviets of | influence have been gained or lost 
workers, peasants and soldiers, the | by the transfer, or how many 


dissolution of the Constituent As- this or that group of leaders have 
sembly, and: the creation of a new | advanced towards exclusive power, 


political structure for society. and s0 forth. 
art of the 


To those people who are in good | The most absurd 
fuith and who indicate that they | DOnsense based on these shaky, 


understand these things in. this| hypothetical evaluations’ a 
. ‘that attempt to find differences, 


fashion, we say that they are mis-, ; 
ror eae ly. it is alwave pos-/ 20d even struggles, between civil- 
aken. Naturally, it is always pos pa and the military, for example, 


sible to discuss the actions of the 
Soviet Communists in their con- ao ea technicians and party 


quest of power arid in the creation |" 
of their present-day social order—| The technicians and the party 
men are very often the same peo- 


and for a long tiie to come they ry ¢ ! 

will undoubtedly be discussed— ple in the Soviet Union, As far rl 
with the objective of determining the military men ao oo 
their character, content and con- at ove been na hme rh a 
sequences, Ser! Che puspeee Gf 8] ities on and tay has aahal 

Te mtor : ’ 

Te ‘do * ag arog d been a separate military position, 
freeing their historioormahe. fen, | a8. such. We tay therefore leave 
reeing their historiography from | things to the lovers of bric-a-brac 
the errors and exaggerations which and to the political gossips, 


were introduced by the excessive: 
exaltation of the " personality of th wee nn o 7 o nD, os ye 
Stalin; and this will result in aj “© © yp th yo cere tae ’ 
more balanced historical analysis, of lathe 5 tase ny rr ny wed 0 
| At the same time, we may con- there have points of diver- 
fidently expect many ideas to be gence, debates and sharp discus- 
corrected; specific criticisms will be| sions ‘within the leaders ip. This 
made of weaknesses, errors and the| must occur in any living ‘political 
negative side of past actions. organism whose internal Sie is not 
It would therefore be a great 


suffocated by the cult of a single 
mistake to believe that, in this par-| person. However, there exists no 
ticular revision which aims at plac-| evidence ‘to 
ing men and events in a proper been a 


for power 


the cor- more than a struggle. for power! 


They 


steps : 


are those’ 


\of Soviet society from which are 


tural situation in the Soviet Union 


thereby slipping back into the a 


tomary reactionary idiocies. 


eralizations sees in Stalin's errors’ 
‘the progressive extension of a 


stitutions of democratic origin and | 
nature, and, stemming from this, 
the extension of such things as 
bureaucracy, violations of legality, 


The least arbitrary. of these gen- | institutional changes? 


| — 
which wor 


£one personal power over collective in-| 
‘back to some, at least, of the 


ready in process, _ 

First of all, what is meant by 
I believe 
that those using the term mean 
of political structure 
ld bring Soviet society 


forms of political organization 
characteristics of the so - called 
western regimes, or would give a 
new to the institution of 


stagnation, «nd even a partial de- 
generation of various sections of 
the social organism. It should be 
immediately added that such ab- 
berations have been partial and 
have probably had their most seri- 
ous manifestations at the summit 
of the leading organs of the party 
and ‘the state, 

From these places came a ten- 
dency to restrict democratic life, 
initiative and freedom of thought 
and action in numetous fie 
{technical and economic develop- 
ment, cultural, literary and artis- 
tic activity, ete.); but this does 
not furnish the slightest basis for 
saying that the regult was the 
destruction of those fundamentals 


derived its democratic and social- 
ist character, and which make this 
society qualitatively superior to 
modern capitalist society. 


that there has|ha 


Soviet society cannot be at ease 
in such errors, as can bourgeois, 
capitalist regimes which are at 
ease in much worse errors and 
situations, These errors could not 
become permanent elements in 
civil, economic and political life. 
lf they had persisted much longer 
they might have led to a split, 
though this hypothesis must be 


split certainly would have done 
more harm than good to the masses 
of the people and to whole so- 
cialist movement; and this is some- 
thing of which the men who might 
have engineered such a split must 


utilized with caution, because a/ society 


the USSR. When the question is 
put in this way, my answer is no, 

We may, if we will, begin by 
examining the legitimacy and 
source of, power, but let us try to 
ep free of the hypocritical for- 
malism with which the problem 
is treated by the apologists of 
“western civilization.” 

We have read State and Revo- 
lution, and criticism of Stalin's 
ecrors will not make us forget it. 
The fact is that in the so-called 
western civilizations the course of 
theh legitimacy of power is not 
the will of the people. The will 
of the people is, at best, one of 
the factors which, expressing it- 
self periodically “ata elections, 
determines a part of the govern- 
mental directives. In ) 
tions, however (we may take Italy 
as in some ways typical), a com- 
plicated system of oppression, in- 
timidation, coercion, falsification 
and legal and illegal artifices en- 
ters into the picture and serves 
as and falsify the popular 
will. 

This system not only favors 
those who are ‘at present in con- 
trol of the government bat also 
those who hold the real power in 
‘ty, those who have accumu- 
lated wealth from their ownership 
of the means of production and 
exchange, and what follows from 
such ownership, from the effec- 
tive direction of the political life 
to the unswerving protection of 


ea 


ve been aware, being the most 


aware section of the population.’ the 


the religious authorities and of all 
other appendages to the ap- 


the elec-| led 


THE DEBATE ON 
SOVIET PROBLEMS 

But these preliminary observa- 
tions are not enough. From. the 
beginning Soviet society has hadl 
a democratic political structure, 
rooted precisely in the existence 
and functioning of the Soviet (Con- 
gresses of workers, peasants and 
soldiers). The system of Soviets 
is much more democratic and pro- 
gressive than any traditional dem- 
ocratic system for two reasons, 
First, it makes democracy pene- 
‘trate every part of society, pro- 
viding a workingclass unity that 
rises stage by stage to the great 
assemblies on a municipal, re- 
gional and national level. Second, 
it brings the basic elements of 
democratic life closer to the pro- 
ductive entities, and hence it frees 
them from a negative feature of a 
traditional democratic organiza- 
tion, the separation of polities from 
the world of production and the 
resulting exterior, formal character 
of liberty. 

Is it possible that in the fune- 
tioning of the Soviet system there 
was a barrier or stoppage, which 
to a limitation of Soviet de- 
mocracy? It is not only possible, 
but at the 20th Congress the fact 
was openly acknowledged, | Soviet 
democratic life has been limited, to 
a certain extent suffocated, by 
the super-imposition of methods of 
bureaucratic, authoritarian direc- 
tion, and of violations of the le- 
gality of the regime: From the 
point of view of theory this is 
quite possible because a socialist 
regime is not guranteed against 
errors and dangers. Anyone who 
denies this is childishly naive. 


| Socialist society is not only a 
society solunanell of men, but a 


society in the process of develo 
ment in which objective and sub- 
jective vestiges continue to operate; 


| (Continued on Page 7) _a 
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the Wheels of Justice on a Summer Day 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. 


Have you been littering the 
sidewalks of our city with 
waste paper or debris lately? 
Or walked out of a subwa 


station with a cigarette dangl- 
ing between your lips? 

What about leaving refuse and 
garbage in front of your apart- 
ment building, or tossing it into 
the backyard? 

If you are a young woman, 
over 14, addicted to wearing shorts 


and halters, have you strolled|July, A lazy calm pervaded the|dome fringed by thinning gray 


down a city street so briefly at- 
tired? 

Well, if you are guilty of some 
of the above-mentioned infraction 
and have not paid, be-+thankful and 
don't try your luck again. 

A visit to City Magistrates 
Court made by this reporter on 
two successive days recently, show- 
ed that such misdemeanors may 
-prove inconvenient to your purse 


‘were openin 


‘and the ear 


and hard on your nerves, | 

The five-storied Magistrate 
Court building, at 455 W. 151 St. 
in upper Harlem, between Amster- 
dam and Convent, is sandwiched 
between a three story frame house 
on one side and tall apartment 
buildings on the other. Facing the 
court, on the opposite side of the 
street, are familiar ‘block-lon,, 
tenement aneing Lawyers’ shin- 
gles, portruding from ground floor | 
offices, distinguishes the block, 

I approached the court building 
on-an early weekday morning in 


‘area, The sun shone benignly, the’ 
air was cool and breezy, shops 
é for moning trade, | 
y- 8 oclock subway 
surge trickled down to hurrying 
late stragglers and sauntering late-. 
hour cloek-punchers, | 

At the corner of the block, on’ 
Amsterdam, small children began 
to fill the playground, swinging in| 


swings and rushing around in 
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CHRISTENS NEW TULIP 


‘FLYING DUTCHMAN’ tulip, the new red bloom that took 
16 years to create, gets just a sprinkle of champagne from Ton Van 
Waveren, director of the world’s largest flower show at The Hague, 
Holland. Holding the bouquet is General Aler, chief of KLM R 
Dutch Airlines, namesake of the new flower. 
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Strings of Lights 


-____ Daily Worker, New York, Thursday, July 5, 1956 
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“Over there!” he shouts to an- 
other. 

“Come on, you can’t sit there! 
. + « Get up!: This side! .. , Don't 
sit down there!” 

His commands are loud, sgud- 
den, raucoug and irrevocable; as 


each strident shout jerks everyone 
to abrupt attention. 


groups of threes and fours as 
watchful elders conversed, 

You push through a revolving 
door of the court buildifig into 
a downstairs corridor, and . walk 
up a short zig-zagging starway to 
the second floor. Two Magistrate 
Courts are located here—one for 
arrests, the other for summons, A 
complaint office is on the same 
landing, and Municipal Court 


The majority of people crowding 
the courroom, before official 10 
a.m. opening, are Blagroes A| 
far-size. ‘percentage of Puerto! 
Ricans and whites are also in- 
cluded. Old and young, equally| 
rian severity, he bustles around,| distributed between women and | 
barking out stern commands, and| ™en, and simply dressed, They 
assigning everyone to particular) are here, for the most part, to pay 
seats. (Special ‘sections divide | fines for breaking city ordinances, 
those appearing according to the| Others are appearing as complain-| 
nature of their summons), ants, witnesses and defendants in| 

“Sit down!” bellows the red-|/ Summons cases brought by indi- | 


faced doorman, leveling a stiff-| viduals, 
| A little after 10 o'clock, a court! 


rooms are located on higher floors. 

Before you get four foot inside 
the door of Summons Court, a this, 
elderly doorman with a balding 


hair, collars you. With authorita- 


of the judge’s chamber. 

“All rise!” he announces in a 
ritualistic chant, “the honorable 
judge... .” : 

fetes. on his heels, a slen« 
der, white-haired justice, dressed 
in a black suit, walks briskly in, 
sits “behind a_ shoulder-height 
podium and motions the audience 
to sit. 


The doorman quickly whips 
three rows of finé-payers into a 
close line curving up to a table 
enclosed behind a_ thigh-length 
barrier in front of the judge’s 
podium. 

A young bespectacled, blue- 
uniformed clerk, standing behind 
the barriers, begins reading sum- 
mons with practiced rapidity. 

“John Jones .. . smoking in the 
subway. . . . How do you plead? 
7 een ree . 

“Mary Smith... garbage in the 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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winting finger at a startled oe ry 
ingering over his assigned seat.'/clear burst from behind the door' 


—— - 2) eee Peers - -— ——- 
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Racists Wait in Vai 


or July 4 Invasion” 


| JACKSONVILLE BEACH, Fla., July 4.—Police girded here and in Clearwater to- 
day to break-up what had been forecast as an Independence Day “invasion” by Negroes of 
‘whites only beaches. Not only did a drizzling rain keep beach attendance down at Clear- 


eee 


water, however, but Negro lead-, 
ers denied that an “invasion” had a 
ever been contemplated. | Min 
Segregationist authorities, how-! 
ever, celebrated the holiday of 
American freedom by noting the 
passage of a Clearwater ordinance 


SILVER CITY, N. M., July 4.—! 
: Gg . {Chino Mines division of the Ken- 

The ordinance authorize police pecott Coppere Co. announced to- 
to regulate the “time, manner and day it has signed a three-year con- 
number of persons” using the Me- tract with the Internationl Mine, 


beach. 


city with the beaches. |heading off a possible strike. 

Mayor Herbert Brown said he 
had heard rumors that two bus- 
loads of Tampa Negroes would 
attempt to p° to Clearwater in pro- 
test over ack ef colored beach friawe Genelits , 
facilities. 


The new ordinance “should put} Under the contract each man gets 
the people’s mind at rest,” he'4 10-cent hourly raise for the first 


Juan Chacon, president of Mine-| 
Mill, Local 890, said the provisions 
called for assured pay raises for the 
three years, plus a number of 


e Mill Signs With Kennecott; 
10-Cents Raise, Fringe Benefits 


barring Negroes from Cagarwater: 


remaining two years. 

The old contract ended Saturda 
and there was talk of a strike, al 
though both sides repeatedly said 
they were certain an agreement 


/morial causeway connecting the Mj] and Smelter Workers Union, would be reached. 


Chino’s signing erases the threat 
of a mining Walkout in this area. 
Mine-Mill signed contracts last 
week with-the other three mining 
concerns in this area, and only 
negotiations with Chino carried 
past the deadline. 

Other concerns were Phelps- 
Dodge, Anaconda and American 
Smelting and Refining companies. 


said. | year, and six cents for each of the 


William Fordham of Tampa, - ® 
House Bill Would Aid 


Only Trace of Life 
Fla., president of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of | 
Victims of Relocati 
ictims of Relocation 
Michael Walpin, co-chairman of the Lincoln Square 


e | 
hn ‘Colored People, said, “as far as I 
| ‘know, there is no basis for these 

Businessmen'’s Association, called for widespread support 


‘rumors: If such a move was plan-| 
By ERIK BEST | 


ned, I think I would know about 
HIBBING, Minn., July 4.—The iron ore mines are shut 


it.” | 
down. In this area there are only a few placards. I saw only. epee. Brock, Poles (inlet 


‘Chiles H. Franks said he was un- 


two, both at the Carson Lake mine. They said simply: “On able to track down the source of 


Strike. No Contract. No Work.” 
More signs will probably appear 
later, 

Whether they appear or not, 
the facts are indisputable: On 
Strike. No Contract, No Work. 


At Kelly Lake, near here, there 

was a line of filled ore cars in 
the big Great Northern -yards. 
They won't move. Nor will the 
dump trucks. Along the road there 
was a sign “Danger. Trucks Haul- 
ing. But there was no danger, 
because there was no hauling. 
_ At Leetenia, a yard-full of huge 
six-wheel dump trucks stands sil- 
ent, the body of each truck tipped 
back to the ground, empty. 

At this end of the Mesabi range, 
practically all of the mines are 
open pit. In some of the open pit 
mines tracks are still laid, and 
the ore is hauled out by ve sam 

0 , 


— ore cars. In many 
weve 


r, the tracks and ore cars 
have given way to the dump truck. 


Here in Hibbing, at the Hull- 
Rust mine which is run by the 
Oliver Mining division of the U.S. 
Steel Corp., the dump trucks are 
of 34-ton capacity, 400 horse- 
power, with 10 wheels. U.S. Steel 
says it pays $750 for a tire and 
a on one of these wheels. 
The Carson Lake mine, where 


and larger, until soon there was’ 
no village. A new village, Leetonia, 
was born a short distance away. 
It already has‘ the appearance of 
a potential ghost town, or maybe 
it always did. n ' 

At twilight only a few lights 
are lit in the open pits. At the 
Hawkins mine, of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., on the outskirts 
of Nashwauk, Minn., west of here, 
a line of a few lights marks the 
trail of the conveyor from the pit 
floor to the height of the surround- 
ing land. 

At the foot of the conveyor belt 
a single light marks the shoot 
through which the ore is dumped 
onto the conveyor.~At the top 
end of the conveyor there is a 
washing plant from which the ore 
is taken to the gondola-type ore 
cars which will bring it to the 
Lake Superior ports for shipment. 

But now there is no ore, and 
no trains are running, and it may 
be a long time before any ore 
reaches the lake. — 

One other light is visible from 
the observation platform. It marks 
the pump house. In. the open 


pit, as in the underground mines, 


but the open pit became larger; yy. gaid if there is any racial| 


end of the Mesabi range on which 


ranges include the Gogebic (Iron- 
wood, Mich.), the Vermillion (Ely, 


<i . >»? . 
invasion” rumors. He said, how-| 


| 


yesterday for a bill in my. ts to pay small businessmen for 
sium ie 


the first strike signs appeared, used | ever, “We do have plans laid out! the cost of being uprooted in | 
to be the village of Carson Lake,|just in case.” 


clearance projects. | 
The bill, HR 11472, has been| 


reported. out by the House Com-| 


“city within a city.” 
“We didn’t go in trying to fight 
the whole project,” Walpin ex- 


trouble at the beaches he will ey | on Banking and Currency| plained. “Nobody can stand in the 


out his newly-formed auxialiary.| 

Police Chief Luther Reynolds of : 
stg said, “mostly white 
olks are talking about it, not the 
Negroes.” 

At Jacksonville Beach, police 
said no Negroes have attempted to 
bathe at beach spots reserved for 
whites. They said the beaches 
were crowded, but not.as much as 
on other holidays. 


= 


the pump is essential to further 


operation, and the pump men will 
continue to work during the strike, 


it is_ said. 
Here, we are at the ee org 


some 6,000 men are said to be 
employed. All of the ranges in 
this general geographic area are 
said to employ from 15 to 20 
thousand workers, The other 


Mion.) and the Cayuna (Crosby, 
Minn.). : a ae 


a >t 
- a 
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For the first time since the nation- 


wide slum clearance plan was in-| 
itiated, tenants would be -paid | 
$400 by the federal government) 
cost” of meving,. and small store 
and plant owners up to $5,000 for 
their loss of ‘good will’ and the ex- 
pense of relocating. 

A similar bill in the Senate 
would reduce these ceiling figures 
to $100 for tenants and $2,000 for 
the shopkeepers. In telegrams to 
Sen. Irving Ives and Rep. Abraham’ 
D. Multer, Walpin opposed the 
Senate cut. 

While he termed even the 
amounts proposed in the House in- 
adequate, Walpin welcomed the 
action in the House committee. 

“I believe our efforts have help- 
ed open their eyes to the need of 
it,” he said. 

The shopkeepers in the Colum- 
bus-Amsterdam area between 60th 
and 70th Sts. erganized several 
months ago when they learned all 
buildings would be torn down 
to make room for the latest “city 
renewal” project, the Lincola Sq. 


way of progress. All we ask is that 
nohody should suffer because of 
that progress.” 


Elmira GE 
Votes IUE 


ELMIRA, N. Y. (FP). — Em- 
loyes at the General Electric Co. 
oundry here voted to disaffiliate 
from the independent United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers and go into the International 
Union ~ of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Worker (AFL-CIO). 

The Elmira GE workers were 
part of the UE’s District 3 cover- 
ing upstate New York. Other Dis- 
trict 3 locals and the entire district 
leadership bolted from the UE to 
the Internatinal Association of Ma- 
chinists several weeks earlier. 

IUE District 3 president Jack 
Suarez said the switch was swung 
by an 81-2 vote of two shifts at 


the foundry. 
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Shop, Workers’ 
Self-Criticism 
) CHICAGO, 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

At a recently held meeting of 
Communist Party shop workers, 
representing Party workersein a 
number of important industries 
in our city, we began to review 
some of our work in the labor 
movement. 

We, arrived at some common 
opinions and agreed to write this 
letter. 

We unanimously and empha- 
tically rejected the idea expressed 
in some circles and reflected in 
some of the letters to ther-Daily 
Worker, that because of our past 
weaknesses and errors, “We have 
wasted 10 years of our lives.” 
This mood results in avoiding 
responsibilities and trying to cor- 
rect our errors. | 

Most of us spoke of our activ- 
ity in the industries we are in,: 
and pointed out the contributions 
made by the Communists as well 
as others, in helping to win 
gains for the workers. No one 
was at all satisfied that the Com- 
munists had made all the con- 
tributions they were really ca- 
pable of. There was no attempt 
to minimize the serious errors 
we, as a movement have made. 
This atlected the work of al 
Communists including us. 

But all is not negative about 
our past. At least this is the feel- 
ing we had in reviewing our 
work. 

Secondly, it was our teeling 
that the current discussion should 

“concentrate more on the reasons 
for making mistakes and how to 
correct them quickly. There 
were a number of opinions ex- 
pressed that a great part of the 
responsibility, especially in the 
Jabor movement, was due to the 
separation of the Party leader- 
ship from the experiences of the 
comrades in the shops and the 
HDIONs. 

It was felt that too often our 
Party tried to work out programs 
for the unions. Greater attention 
should be paid to carrying out - 
existing trade union programs 
which in the main meet most of 
the immediate needs of the 
workers today. It-is unfortunate 
that too many of the trade 
union, programs remain on paper. 

In vegard to the discussion now 
going on, we felt that the Amer- 
ican left should address itself, 
in the first place, to the errors 
made in our own country. While. 
we were in agreement that there 
are mutual benefits to be gotten 
by criticism of errors made by 


other Communist Parties, inchud- 
ing those in Socialist countries, 
this should not obscure the fact 
that our independence as an 
American Marxist party will be 
determined, mainly, by the de- 
gree to which we help find the 
answers to the problems of the 
American working class. 

Thirdly, we felt that in any re- 
view of our work we must begin 
to concentrate our attention to 
the many immediate pressing is- 
sues facing the American 
workers. 

Lastly, we all agreed that it is 
of the utmost importance to se- 
cure the greatest financial sup- 
port to the Daily Worker. 

—A GROUP OF 
CHICAGO SHOPWORKERS. 
d © o . 


Pittman’s Review 


Held Unscientific 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

There has of late been a great 
hue and. cry for an end to dog- 
matism and a realistic evaluation 
of the past and of future per- 
spectives. In my opinion the dis- 
cussion has not hit upon the 
underlying attitudes which cre- 
ated this dogmatic approach. 

I feel that the attempt to fit 
facts to theory rather than fit 
the theory to facts is the crux of 
the problem. In other words the 
essence of the problem is: do we 
use ia predominantly deductive 
approach or an inductive ap- 
proach? It.is my feeling that we 
cannot be “scientific” and use an 
approach which is predominantly 
deductive. 

John Pittman gives us a good 
example of the use of the de- 
ductive approach in his book re- 
view of June 25 in the D.W. In 
this review Pittman states that 
the authors of the book come to 
the conclusion that racism is 
wrong and harmful, etc., but 
that “the overwhelming weight 
of theit evidence . . . tends to 
support the racist notion of the 
Negros inferiority.” Pittman 
does not dispute the validity of 
the data, ner does he claim that 
the authors are racist; yet he 
implies that there is something 
wrong with the inclusion of this 
data because it could be used 
to explain rather than deny the 
racist claim of the Negro’s “in- 
nate inferiority.” 

This to me is an absurd and 
unscientific position, Truth is what 
is important above all else and 
whether this data could or could 
not be used in a harmful man- 
ner is irrelevant. It is obvious 
from the review that the authors 
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of the report did not come to 
racist conclusions on the basis 
of their data; why. should Mr. 
Pittman assume that others will? 

‘A scientific approach to re- 
viewing a report such as this 
should ask and answer the fol- 
lowing questions: Was the data 
accurate in -point of fact? Was 
the data biased by the exclusion 
of other relevant data which 
might have-led to a different in- 
terpretation? Did the authors 
come to logieal conclusions on 
the basis of their data? Did. the 
authors exclude other possible 
conclusions, which might have 
been made based on: the same 
data ‘(assuming the data to be 
accurate)? 

What Mr. Pittman does is to 
start with the assumption (in my 
opinion a valid one) that the 
Negro is not “innately inferior” 
and then to judge the material 
by how well it- supports the as- 
sumption. This is not scientific. 

The proper (inductive) pro- 
cedure would be to evaluate the 
accuracy of the data, examine the 
report to see if it omits other 
pertinent data and then to come 
to conclusions, 

If this was done in this re- 
view I'm sue Mr. Pittman would 
have concluded that the data 
show that the Negro is in fact . 
in an inferior position to the 
white but that the basis of this 
inferior position can be found 
in the oppression of the Negro 
rather than in any “innate in- 
feriority,” 

This lack of a scientific ap- 
proach has been manifested in 
many areas of Marxist thought - 
with which I have come’in con- 
tact and makes ridiculous the 
claims of Marxists that they have 
a scientific approach to history 
and society. The history of the 
past 20 years bears me out in this. 
I believe that Marxists can have 
a scientific approach and _ that 
they must have one if they are 
to suryive and flourish. 
—STUDENT 
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Brotherhood 
And the Realities 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

There are times when reading 
a Daily article almost makes one 
despair. Talk, talk of “fight sec- 
tarianism, but practice the most 
fantastic sectarianism. 

In his “Assignment USA” of 
June 29 Joe North says about 
Irish Catholics and Jews, “Today 
their children go to the same 
public schools,. belong to the 
same teams, respect, in their 


~ SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


majority, their religious differ- 
GN. <'.). = 

NOT IN NEW YORK CITY | 
THEY DON’T. Most Catholic 
children go to Catholic parochial 
schools, and only 182,000 in 
public schools (World Almanac, 
1956, page 715). 

And they do not play together, 
except in the pre-school age 
groups. As soon as they start to 
go to separate schools, the chil- 

ren start to boycott each other. 
I live on East 14 Street, Manhat- 
tan, and I know the neighbor- 
hood and its playgrounds where 
my children have been playing 
for the past 12 years, and this is 
so in a highly mixed neighbor- 
hood. Most neighborhoods are 
mainly one or the other. 

In addition there has been a 
great spread of private Jewish 
schools in the past 10 years 
throughout the city. 

Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
troops are almost all sponsored 
by one or another denomination- 
ally sponsored groups. They are 
all-Jewish, or Catholic, and their 
activities reflect it. Jewish girl 
scouts hold annual assemblies at 
Temple Emmanuel. Catholic 
Scout troops hold similar denom- 
inational activities. 

It was an experience to walk 
the picket line up in Parkchester 
when the residents lined up to 
glare at these of us who came up 
to support the one.Negro family 
that was there for a while. Try 
to convince the mothers in a 
public school PTA that they must 
welcome the Puerto’ Rican 
mothers in to their midst. 

And in general the “Left” in 
New York has hardly ever acted 
as if it knew that New York was 

7 percent Catholic. 


—A. JACKS 


A Point Lost 


In Cutting 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

‘The June 26 issue of the DW 
carries a letter over my signa- 
ture. In writing what was evi- 
dently an over'ong letter one 
of the points I consider impor- 
tant was lost in the cutting. [ 
would like another opportunity 
to question what I think to be 
incorrect conclusions and pro- 
posals made by the DW as a 
result of the line of thought of 
some of the DW's editorials, 
articles and columns. 

The June 10 editorial that 
“we do not consider the speech 
(Khrushchev’s) to be the last 
word on just how Stalin terror 
control came into existence and 


maintained itself for 20 years 
and the role of the other Com- 
munist leaders.” | 

The editorial goes on to con- 
clude that “the present situa- 
tion in our opinion, underlines 
the urgency of the outlook put 
forward by Eugene Dennis. at 
the National Committee meet- 
ing of the Communist’ Party of 
a new ‘mass party of socialism 
in our country. ... : 

It seems to me that in quotin 
the Dennis remarks IN TH 
CONTEXT of the editorial on 
Khrushchev and by the kind of 


_ emphasis given them by the 


DW proves that the DW is vio- 
lating both the spirit and the 
intent of Dennis statements~on 
the subject of eventually form- 
ing a broad socialist party. 

. This editorial gives. exactly 
the impression that Dennis 
warned against! He emphasized 
that the situation ‘does not call 
for any move to try to form 
a new party of socialism pre- 
maturely’ and that the precon- 
dition doing so is not the 
weakening but the: necessity to 
‘strengthen the Communist 
Party, politically, ideologically 
and organizationally—and above 
all to extend its mass influence 
and United Front relationships.’ 

It appears to me that. the 
DW could make a good begin- 
ning in this direction by over- 
coming some of its own pres- 
ent tendencies to foster obstacles 
to this objective. The DW _ has 
placed the matter of a new 
party of socialism im a way 
that is not only fantastically 
sectarian and premature. It does 
so in a way that is indeed with- 
out perspective! 

I dissociate myself from cer- 
tain tendencies reflected in the 
DW which fail to recognize 
that the present situation calls 
for the strengthening of the 
Communist Party as the start- 
ing point for creating the | con- 
ditions for the rise of a mass 
party of socialism in our coun- 
try. These harmtul | tendencies, 
which I reject, above all appear. 
to reflect the thinking and di- 
rection of Max Weiss prolific 
writings. —HARRY MANN, 
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Achievements as Well as Mistakes 


By WILLIAM. Z. FOSTER 


The discussion that has been | 
is 


going on in the press during the 
past weeks is, in the main, sound 
sud healthy. Especially the strong 


in it is all to the 
good. But it also 
contains a nega- 
tive element 
which is not so 
pa good. This is the 
§tendency to leave 
out, as though 
they do not exist 
or are of no im- 
portance, the 
basic achieve- 
ments, both here and abroad. 


Some seem to proceed. upon the| 


> 


theory that the more “mistakes 
we can confess the bétter we will 
stand with the masses. The fact 
that many of the “errors” they ad- 
mit may never have happened 
does not seem to cramp their style. 


There has even been the wrong 
position taken that to refer to 
Communist achievements. tends 
to blur over or to rationalize the 
mistakes. Such tendencies are in-. 
correct\_and if not rectified can 
do serions damage to the Commu- 
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note of criticism and self-criticism | 
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nist Party and to the cause of So- 


cialism. The basic reaction of the 


; 


sses to such excessive self-critic- 
, amounting to self-flagellation, 
is not to admire the Party for free- 
ly admitting errors, but to say. 
What do we want with a Party 


Both the accomplishments of the 
Party and its errors must be pre- 
sented, or else a fundamentally 
false picture is presented to~ the 
masses, 

Take, for example, the question 
of the Stalin cult of the individual. 


It is perfectly normal and natural 


that’ Party members and other 
workers should pour out their dis- 
may and indignation over the re- 
velations contained in Khrushchev’s 
speech. We should do nothing to 
hinder this, but instead should en- 
courage it. But at the same time 
we must direct their resentment 
into constructive channels, by 
showing |how such an unfortunate 
thing could happen and what -is 
necessary, to prevent it from oe- 
curring again. 


e 

ONE OF THE MAIN things 
that we must do in this general 
respect is, never*to Jet it be for- 
gotten the decisive advances to 
w'rki Socialism,’ that : have ‘been 
mide by the USSR, People’s China, 


hich can only make mistakes? 


; 
} 


and the People’s Democracies. We 
must also not overlook the fact! 
these were precisely the forces, 
which, only a few years ago, dur- 
ing World War II, by defeating 
Hitler fascism, saved the world 
from worse slavery than it has 
ever known. 


The discussion of the Stalin cult 
of the individual which does not! 
take into consideration the positive 
side those enormous Socialist vic- 
tories as well as the negative side— 
Stalin's brutal excesses—is of limit- 
ed value, if not actually harmful, 
especially when written by Com- 
munists. ? 


THE SAME-WORD of caution 
is equally relevant with regard to 
the work of the Communist Party, 
USA, during the cold war period, 
a discussion which is also now .go- 
ing on. In reading the published 
letters and articles so far, one 
woukl get the impression __ that 
about all. the Party has been doing 
during this period has been mak- 
ing one .mistake after the other. 


One would never gather the fact 


that during these years the Party 
honorably and - correctly . stood in} 


the .vdry ‘front line,;of fighters 


’ 


py s,own ‘errors and 
against the looming danger iof fas-ithe , bettex,; We: must semember} 


cism and war; that it was in part 
responsible for’ the great peace vic- 
tory of the people in ve 
the world from being devastatec 
with an atomic war. Nor that in 
deing this that the Party was sub- 
jected to the sharpest. persecution 
from the government. 


Let us,*therefore, for a change, 
have something about the many 
bitter court fights made by the 
Party, and also about our cour- 
ageous leaders, Dennis, Flynn, 
Davis, Gates, Thompson, Gannett, 
and many others; who did long 
prison terms in defending the most 
basci rights and interests of the 
people. 

Of course the Party made mis- 
takes during this period, many 
of them serious left sectarian er- 
rors. But what workers organiza- 
tion haswt made serious errors in 
this period? I am willing to com- 
pare favorably the record of the 
Communist Party with that of 
other organization. By all means, 
we must, admit. and explain our 
errors. Lenin long ago made that 
the test of a real Communist Party. 
But Jet us not tackle this necessary 
job. as ;thongh .we .exult in. ow 


the more of ‘eat 


ism. 


reat. 


that a Communist Party, like every 
other worker organization, grows 
on its successes, and these, as 
well as its mistakes, must be made 
known to the masses. 


The bourgeoisie in this country 
and elsewhere is joyous over the 
tragic exposures made ~s Sager & 
in connection with the Stalin af- 
fair, and the reactionary forces 
all over the world are ‘trying to 
picture the international Commu- 
nist mévement as a mass of errors, 
brutalities, and political stupidities, 
They are even foolishly . hoping 
that the movement «is collapsing 
into decay and_ disintegration. 
Therefore, we must not fall. into 
the trap of taking a negative at- 
titude toward our own movement, 


In our writings we must not 


Morget the elementary ‘past that the 


great international - Communist 
movement, in the face of a thou- 
sand difficulties, of which the Sta- 
lin cult is but the latest, is suc- 
cessfully. leading himanity' to the 
new. and higher order of Social- 


And let us: also remember that 
the CPUSA is e worthy part of this 
ment. 


So # 


constructive world . move; 


oF 
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FIXING RESPONSIBILITY - 


TOMORROW will mark a' week of the steel shutdown 
and predictions from all sides assure us this will be a long 
strike, or lockout, as the union calls it. But no one in au- 
thority seems very much concerned, 

In contrast to former years when government officials, 
-employer sources and the press howled about the likely 
- effect of a steel strike on “national defense,” so far we have 
had assurances from cabinet mémbers and others that there 
is nothing to worry over. No one, including officials of fed- 
eral conciliation, let a little strike of 650,000 steel work- 
ers interfere with their holiday. They said they will begin 
“exploring” the situation after the holiday. The steel 


° ; . “oP ‘ 
corporation executives themselves have neglected to” in- 


clude in their anti-union propaganda their usual claim 
that the strike “imperils” our “defense.” 
_  'Fhis curious turn of attitude; while new in steel strikes, 
is not new in general. Since the Eisenhower administration 
stepped in, we have observed a conscious effort by the gov- 
ernment to close its eyes to situations where employers 
want no interference with their plans, or where strikebreak- 
ing efforts (like in the North American aircraft, 1953, Per- 
fect Circle, Kohler, Miami Hotel and many other similar 
situations) are proceeding “satisfactorily.” | 7 

In this case, the employers deliberately provoked the 
stoppage because they want it as a part of their strategy 
to get higher prices, work off inventory and extort a five- 
year contract. The most they will probably do is to meet 
formally with U. S. conciliators and let “explorations” and 
conciliation drag on until the corporations are ready to get 
down to REAL collective bargaining. They dragged five 
months in Westinghouse. And if by the time the employers 
are ready to bargain a settlement is not then they may 
ask the administration to invoke a Taft-Hartley injunction, 
and we can be sure they ll get a lighting response. 

The situation confronts the labor movement with a 
serious challenge. Is labor going to just sit out the strike and 
let the employers and their friends jn government call and 


time the shots? 
Or will the unions take the propaganda initiative and 


expose the sinister nature of the plan of the steel corpora- 
tions for all American people to see? The sooner the labor 
movement gets behind. the steelworkers with a vigorous 
publicity campaign to fix the blame where it belongs, the 
shorter will the strike be and the more positive will its out- 
come be for the steelworkers and the working people of 
America in general. 


DEATH AND THE PHONE BILL 

ONCE AGAIN we see the Public Service Commis- 
sion’s tender concern for the telephone company, The rise 
in rates authorized to begin today will mean a. 25-cent 
boost monthy for home subscribers, except for party-line 
and rural users, who are hiked a dime, and will mean 50 
cents more for business customers. 

Meanwhile the company is putting the Knshing 
touches on evidence for upcoming hearings ordered by the 
Court of Appeals which if won by the phone company, 
would boost home phone bills an added 75 cents a month. 

Of all the monopolies, none probably arouses more 
fury and frustration and sense of outrage in the breasts of 
bill-payers than the phone compaiiy. To try to assess the 
correctness of a bill, with its complicated system of message 
units and zones, one must be a mathematician and a mystic. 
Have you ever patiently tracked down an error, per- 
sistently confronted the phone company with it, only to 
have it declared, after investigation, to be an errer, but an 
undercharge, which ‘requires a larger bill? | 

Nothing but death and taxes are as inexorable as 
phone company bills and even taxes, and certainly death 
rates, can go down, but phone rates never do.’ 
~ One wonders what would happen if every phone sub- 
scriber-who privately fumes at the T & T every month, 
or every other month, would descend on Albany at the 
next commission phone rate hearings. If they did, the day 
of public ownership of this most irritating of: all giant 
monopolies would be within sight. : 

And why don’t they? Because to practice our demo- 
- eratic rights requires a Jot of time; time for which work-. 
ers are docked and phone company. witnesses. paid hand- 
somely. And to practice democracy we have:to believe in 
it to the fullest. —- . | eet atl ome 
_ he spectacle of courts ordering the. PSC. to reopen 
hearings when it doesn't-decide right for the phone com- 
_ pany, as happened. in 1954, only adds weight to, the cynical 

truism, “You can’t buck T&T." «45. 5): BONUS 


*> 
—s >. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


Britain Deep in the Heart of Texas’ 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 

The Daily Express screamed 
through ,an eight-column head- 
line “Britain is Deep in the Heart 
of Texas.” True, it was there as 
a captive and not as a victor. 

This reflect- 
ed the weeks- 
| long controver- 
‘ sy over the 

Texas Oil Co. 

offering to buy 

out the Trini- 
dad Oil Co. 
holdings in Tri- 

nidad, B..W. I. 

It ‘stirred up 

sharp divisions 
within the bourgeoisie, reflect- 
ing imperialist rivalries with the 
U.S.A. 

The Daily Express asks 
“Where will it®@all end — and 
when? Are we'to lose our oil? 
Must we lose our eil resources?”’: 
while: -the Evéning Standard 
heads its editorial “This is de- 
featism.” 

The Government's support of 
this sale resulted in_several hours 
discussioin in Parliament and the 
issuance of a White Paper. : 

The action of the Government 
and its refusal to itself buy out 
the company, followed the re- 
cent declarations of Sir Anthony 
Eden that oil was the overriding 
“vital British interest” that made | 
it impossible to grant indepen- 
dence to Cyprus and withdraw 
British troops. 

This controversy arose when 
the Trinidal Oil Co. annonuced 
that Texas Oil Co., had offered 
to buy it out for 63 million 
pounds. This meant that 80 
shillings and 3d was being offer- 
ed for each 5 shilling share. On 
the day of the offer they were 
valued on the Stock Exchange 
at 40 shillings each. They soon 
rese to 70 shillings. 

The Trinidad Co., is owned 
by the Central Mining Co., 
whose Big Boss is Lord Baillieu 
of Dunlop’ Rubber. 

Actually Texas Oil had already 
penetrated Trinidad. : 

The British distributing firm, 
Regent Oil Co., was vent joint- 
ly in 1948 by Trinidad Oil Co., 
and ‘Texas, with the latter hav- 
tg a 25 percent interest, With 
its purchase it will now have a 
75 percent interest in Regent. 

. 

THE ISLAND of Trinidad 
has long been a source of im- 
perialist exploitation. In addition 
to the Trinidad and Regent 
companies there is also the Unit- 
ed British Oilfields refinery and 
there is underwater exploration 
for oi] going. A dozen companies ° 
engaged in oil exploration are 


Os A oo Sid 


ANY MORNING IN MAGISTRATE! 


(Continued from Page 3) 


backyard. ... How do you ple 
, + «+ Guaty .|. :@d.. 

“James Hall-. . . expectorating 
(spitting) in a public vehicle. . . 
How do you plead. ... Guilty .. 
$3.” 

Each fine-payer files by, lines 
up before a caged enclosure to 
the right of the 
down his fine usually not above. $5 


and hurries out. 

Similar charges are monotonous- 
ly repeated. 

Simultaneously, a multitude of 
other court business is conducted 


x0dium, plunks'| 


while the line proceeds clerks| halts also momentarily when the 
‘usual guilty is varied slightly. 


checking with clerks; clerks con- 
férring with the, judge; policemen 
bringing. in papers for. perusal; 
lawyers discussing with glients.: - 

At different intervals during 
the-day, the finé-paying line: is halt- 
ed and the judge hears summons 
cases brought by individuals. © All| 
fine-payers, not placed in’ ‘line 
early, have to fidget and wait until 
the line is queued up again. 


When the queue recommences, |. 


tharges: and. proceedings +séldom} 
vary. oi) oes Oe ie) tine! Pate. 
\« Ocodsionially; the’ Jusige : will! 


- America: 


a testy, unjudicial voice, “or well 
throw you outta here— and I dont’ 
imean maybe.” 


Judge to a startled man walking 
out of the courtroom. 


your honor,” deelares an elderly 
Negro super charged with leaving 
rie ache on the street. : ee 
“All right, what is?” replied the}. 
Judge. 


on the spot. 

Then there is the famous Pitch 
Lake which produces valuable 
asphalt. In 1954 Trinidad pro- 
duced over 40 million pounds 
worth of petroleum products and 
143,000 tons of pitch. The oil 
industry accounts for about 75 
percent of the island’s exports 
and 30 percent of its total rev- 
nue, | 

The Trinidad Oil Co. itself 
squeezed out of the Trinidadians 
a net profit of 242 milliion pounds 
so far in 1956 compared with a 


_ mere 300,000 pounds in 1948. 


The Board of Directors saw the 
sale as a profitable, deal, but 
since it was in a colony it had 
to get Government approval. 

Certain sections of British 
imperialist interests, finding ex- 
pression also in the Tory Party, 
became alarmed at this develop- 
ment from three angels. 

First. it meant a loss of taxes 
and further purehases in Britain 
if the company was seld to Amer- 
ican oil interests. Second it meant 
further advantageous penetration 
of U. S. imperialism at the ex- 
pense of the Empire. Third it 


\ could serve as a stimulant to 
| other companies to sell out to 
U. S. interests. 


. : 
THE DAILY EXPRESS points 
out that one of the conditions of 


the sale .is that the company — 


will no longer be registered in 
Britain and “that means a loss 
for Britain straight away” in 
taxes. It then shows there will 
also tollow a Joss in purchase of 
British goods that amounted last 
year to 4,883,000 pounls, 


It then itemizes the following 
“encroachment on our oil” by 
lraq—the U.S. now 
hold 23 percent of the 33 million 
tons produced yearly; Kiswait— 
50 percent of 54 million ton 
production; Abadan—40 percent 
of 16 million ton production; 
and in Britain itself, U. S. oil 
companies (Esso, Mobilgas, and 
Cleveland) own 30 percent of all 
gasoline filling stations. 

In this inter-imperialist rivalry, 
no wonder the Express says, “A 
piece of the Empire is being 
bartered aways” mo the Stan- 
dard says: “If Shell were to be 
bought up by a foreign power, 
all the taxation on its immense 
earnings woukd be lost to Britain. 
Great mining and insurance com- 
panies might move their domicile 
to foreign parts... . A substan- 
tial part of our taxation revenue 
would be gone for ever... . This 
is the disaster the Government is 
inviting by its decision to let 

Despite the furor, the sale was 
approved by the Government 


TT 


break the monotony of the pro-| 
ad? ceedings by playfully threatening much shor 
" |to fine a victim above the sum set'pay? . .°. Well, how much? You 
‘for his misdemeanor; or the young ;set it.” 3 
clerk will interrupt his mechanical 
‘lreading with a shouted command 
‘|to the audience. “Quiet!” 


“Yes, quiet,” the Judge adds in 


The audience snickers. 
“Take your cap off!” shouts the 


The procession. of fine-payers 


“Guilty — with an explanation, 


“Well, your honor. .. .” He ex- 
plains- mitigating circumstances. 

“Well, Il let you_set the. fine,” 
the. Judge .answers indulgently. 
The old man, making it obvious 
that, im his epinion, there shouldn't 


with certain minimum = safe- 
guards. It benefits immediately 
by adding at one time 180 mil- 
lion dollars to its much de- 
pleted dollar reserve. It was clear 
that despite all the talk of flag 
and Empire the tremendous pro- 
fit that was available spurred 
them on to accept it, even though 
it meant U. S. imperialism would 
have a more powerful grip than 
ever on the, oil industry of the 
world, to the disadvantage of 
“the Emipre.” 
° 

WHILE THE Labor Party 
protested the sale and talked of 
a “sell-out to the U. S.” at no 
time .did they deal with the im- 
perialist exploitation of the peo- 
ple of Trinidad and its subjection 
over-the years to British imperial- 
ism. In fact, one Labor M. P. 
-Julian Snow, paraphrased Wins- 
ton: Churchill of previous years 
to the effect that if the Tories 
continued to give away the Brit- 
ish Empire at this rate, “there 
will be nothing left in 10 years.” 

From Trinidad, J. F.-Ropas, 
president of the Trinidad Oil- 
field Workers Union, declared 
the sale “a gross betrayal” and 
that they were fearful of “trig- 
ger-mad Americans with their 
racial prejudices operating in 
Trinidad.” Also, the most in- 
fluential union, the Trinidad and 
Tobacco Trades Union, jointly 
with the Carribean National La- 
bor Party appealed to the Brit- 
ish Labor Party to “stop this 
deal.” 

The West Indian Independent 
Party protested the sale because 
“one-has only to remember the 
action perpetrated by U. S. ece- | 
nomic interests and the U. S. 
Government when a democratic- 
ally elected government in 
Guatemala sought to take steps 
affecting its interests.” 

® 
THE BRITISH 


Party emphasized: 


(Communist 


“The growing imperialist rival- 
ries hetween Britain and the U.S. 

“The all-importance of oil and 
the oil industry as one of the 
main sources of wealth th the 
capitalist world. 

“The need, above all, for @ | 
common fight between the Brit- | 
ish and the ‘Trinidadians, as be- 
tween ourselves andvall the peo- 
ples ef the colonies, for the in- | 
dependence of ‘Trinidad and a 
fraternal alliance between our 
two islands. Only on the basis 
of such a fight will Trinidad be 
safe from the marauding of any 
imperialist power, whether mas- 
querading under the Union Jack 
or the Stars and Stripes.” 


| 
[ 
| 


 —_—— - 


5 COURT... 
“Okay,” replies the jurist, “how 
do you think you should 


— 


The old man evades the ques- 
tion again, then states reluctantlys 


* “One dollar.” 

The Judge motions him by as 
spectators attempt to’ supress - 
laughter.. The old man pays his. 
fine eagerly, winking slyly to spee- 
tators on his way out. 

A few others are similarly for- 
tunate. ' 

A shapely, young blonde steps 
up to the Judge’s podium, charged 
with wearing “insufficient” halter 
and shorts in public. 

“Did you read about the two 
women arrested in Queens?” .asks 
the Judge. : 

The girl nods her head. 

“Where were you, in Ceptral 
Park?” 

Sen* 

“['m sorry I wasn't there. One 
dollar.” .-- ae 
| Laughter in the courtroom has 
‘to be quieted. = ; . 


be any fine-at all, gogs into further 
explanatiqa.$: 94) 6) ih 


. ; 
esa ea ee . ea 


bs (Seeond: and. final: article Lomore. 
row.) re}es } Pt of 


— 
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ASSIGHPIENY 


Nelson Algren Takes a 
'Walk on the Wild Side’ 


spent on worthier objects. And it far cry from the man who wrote 
is also a compassion that repre- 
sents a form of inverted sentiment- 
alism of a very ancient order: the 
type of sentimentalism that gave 
birth to the phrase “the noble 
prostitute”"—the whores with heart 
of gold, | 


A WALK ON THE WILD SIDE. 


By Nelson Algren. Farrar, 


Straus. $4.50 
Reviewed by WILLIAM ROOT 


Nelson Algren’s early novels 
and stories were born of the De- 
pression and personal experiences 
of that American catastrophe. 

In “Somebody in Boots” and 
“Never Come Morning” the Chi- 
cago novelist achieved close per- 
-sonal identification with the poor- 
est section of our working popula- 
tion. He ‘was himself a migratory 
worker in the Southwest; he lived 
in the Hoovervilles and was in 
close contact with those millions 
who sought employment _ that 
could not be found; who were dis- 
carded by the economic system 
and left to make shift as best they 
could. 

This early experience has ‘con- 
ditioned Algren’s work, nor has he 
forgotten the basic causes for the| 


man by man, nor what poverty 
or depression do to human be- 
ings. 


land... 
with hard ways to go, All I 


ound was troubles n° degradation. | cjous—a distortion of human Values 
All I found was that those with the} this is, the reader must discover 
hardest ways of all to go were! for himself. 
quicker to help others than those} much solid writing in “A Walk,” 
with the easiest ways, All I found) much humor, both grim and hilari | 
was. two kinds ol people, Them ous, as well fis outright porno: | 
that would rather live on the loser’s! graphy aud “high-level” poetic lan- 
side of the street with the other| guage that often slips into pathos, 


losers than to win off) by them-| 


selves; and them who want to be|-——=--— 


Shostakovic 
His ith Symphony 


one of the winners even though 
the only way left for them to win 
was over them who have already 
been whipped.” 


The word hero was placed in| 


quotation marks because a stranger 
hero will not be found in U.S, ie! 
‘tion, Dove Linkhorn, the protago- | 
nist of “A Walk on the Wild Side,” | 
Is both a parody of the concept 
and an index of what has happen- 
ed to his creator, | 

A totally: illiterate youth with 
a half-mad father, Linkhorn comes 
from a small town in Texas, even- 
tually finds his way to New Or- 
leans during the Depression. There 
he seeks to “rise in the world,” 
and Algren uses the phrase with 
total awareness of its ironic impli- 
cations in the U.S. of the post- 
Hoover era. 

The only job Linkhorn manages 
to hold down for a time is that of 
a male whore in a peep-show, And 
much of the novel centers in and 
around the house of prostitution, 


' 


follows the 
above, reads like this; “All I found 
was men and women, and all the 
women were fallen. Sports of the 
world, poor bummies, poor tarts, 
all they were 
flies I was told, You could always 
treat one too good, it was said, but 

ou never could treat one too bad, 

et I wouldn't trade off the worst 


of 


kind, I think they were the’ real 
salt of the earth,” 4 

This may, nominally, be Dove 
Linkhorn talking, but that it is also 
his creator's 
be doubted, for this attitude colors 
Depression or the exploitation of| the entire narrative. The bums and 
hoboes, the drunks and addicts, 
the tarts and panderers and thieves 
—these, Algren is saying, are the 
One of his final statements in salt of the earth, the real people— 
the present novel has the “hero”}and the implication is that since 
thinking along these lines: “I feel they are the “victims” of a preda- 
like I been everywhere God got! tory society” they are the best that 
yet all | found was peo-|the society produces, 


By G. POLYANOVSKY 


in 
Ww 
of 


his early stories out of a sound 
understanding of what was hap- 
pening to the worker who consti- 
tutes the batkbone of our society. 
His anger has degenerated into a 


form of irony that takes no more 
than a side-swipe at the oppressor 


e very next paragraph that 
aid we : given, and evaluates his victim into a 
“hero” who is a human stud-horse. 


for was to daw! f 


the lot for the best of the other 


int of view cannot 


How -vicious—even if uncons WILLIAM WARFIELD, 


baritone, will star in a new con- 
cert version of Porgy and Bess 
next Monday at the Stadium 
Concerts’ 26th annual George 
Gershwin night. He will be heard 
with his wite, Leontyne Price, 


soprano, 


he will find 


And 


But the Algren of 


—__——— ee ecm © 


"A Walk” is a 


ch Writing 


} 


-— — | 


Moscow Operetta Theater has 
started on the production of this 


national musical comedy, 
o o 


MOSCOW, 


Dmitri Shostakovich is now writ 
his Eleventh Symphony, in Although it is not more than two 
lich he tries to depict the events|months since Dmitri Kabalevsky’s 
1905, He is also working on’ opera Nikita Vershinin had its first. 


sketches for his new opera dealing night, the Bolshoi Theater recently 


with the civil war. 


held a hearing of two new operas, 
Aram Khachaturyan, whose two|to which artists, conductors, pro-| 


ballets, Spartacus and Gayane, are ducers and critics were invited. 


Symphony is already completed in 


‘now being produced at the Bolshoi These works were Yemelyan Puga-. 
Theater, 
music 


‘Othello 


released. 


written 
motion 
has just 


has 
for the 
which 


incidental, chov by Marian Koval, and Mother 
picture by Tikhon Khrennikoy, 

been Yemelyan Pugachov, which was. 

staged in Leningrad by the Kiev 

Dmitri Kabalevsky’s Fourth Theater, has been revised. - 

Khrennikov has two operas now 


its inmates and those who live off | the rough, Kabalevsky’s Ten. Son-! on the Soviet stage—In the Storm 
nets of Shakespeare for low voice|and Frol Skobeyev, In his new 


them. 

There is not a worker in the 
book. Algren is no longer interest- 
ed in workers. “The Man With the 
Golden Arm”—if not even earlier 
~his major interest in terms of hu- 
man character has centered on the 
total — Of our society, the un 
derworld of thieves, cutthroats, 
pimps ancl prostitutes, dope addicts 
and “pushers,” alcoholics, psycho- 
vaths, cripples and the diseased. 
le calls them “the lost.” 

That they are lost no ofe can 
doubt. That they have been dump- 
ed out of the economic system 
and reduced to preying on its 
pringes-and on oe other—cannot 
be doubted either, That they are 
also human beings is beyond eavil, 

What is open to question, how- 
ever, in a man of such outstand- 


and.piano accompaniment was per-|opera Mother, based on Maxim 
formed recently. 


Piano Quintet by the Andrei Vol-| districts in prerevolutionary Russia, 
konsky, the Suites on Slav folk. 
themes by Boris Tchaikovsky, on| Theater in Tallinn has produced a 
arene themes by Yuri Sviridov,|new ballet Tiyna by Lydia Auster. 
a 
Biryukov, and song cycles by Zara| Theater has staged Yuri Biryukov’s 
Levina and Yuri Sviridov, 
The young composer Nikolai) ducin 
Peiko has finished his ballet The 
Maid of Orleans yee of Are), 
Brvenetios of which 
yoen started at the Stanislavsky 
and Nemirovich-Danchenko Musi: 
cal Theater in ‘Moscow, 
fram this ballet performed at con- 
certs enables one to judge the mu- 
sic, which is, in the main, herole 
in character alternatin 


Gorky’s novel, he has drawn on the 
Other new recent works are the song traditions of the working class 


The Estonian Opera and Ballet 


on Yugoslav themes by Yuri) The Novosibirsk Opera and Ballet 


opera Sergei Tutarinoy and is pro- 
: a new ballet Masquerade 
by the young ‘composer Yuri 
Laputin, 

‘he Latvian Musical Comedy 
Theater in Riga has shown Six Lit- 
tle Drummers by Zhilinsky, 

The Opera and Ballet Theater 
of the Latvian SSR is rehearsing 
a fairy tale opera, Tom Thumb, by 
Latvia's venerable national com- 


has already 


A suite 


with lyrical! poser 


USL 


BY 
JOSEPH NORTH 


Let Them See 
Fhe Real America 


For a long time now we have been hearing that the peoples 
of the world are getting a wrong idea of culture in the United 
States. Complaints have been registered in many places here, high 
anc. low, that Hollywood’s movies have shown a bang-bang ver- 
sion of life in this country, The image the European or the Asian 
or the African got of us was that of a sizzling : 
Yankee who is a cross between “Legs” Diamond, 
and that heir to the asbestos fortune who married 
some eight times and is still going strong, Tommy 


Manville, 
e oe 


MANY IN AMERICA rejoiced when Marty, 
the tender story of the Bronx butcher-boy and the ® 
school-teachey won laurels abroad last year. Cer- g 
tainly that was a much truer picture than the no- 

tion that most Americans live in sumptuous pent- 

houses that are like gilded eyries overlooking the 

skyline of New York—with a cocktail morality to 

match, 
I have read many periodicals that lament this picture and I 
have agreed with most of them. For I know, as you do, that the 
average Americun, or the Americans in the majority, are much 
nearer to Borgnine’s modest home up in the Bronx than they are 
to Park-Ave. or Central Park South, And that their moral code 
is more akin to Marty's than it is to Al Capone's, And that the 
sense of loneliness and frustration’ that his film depicts is truer of 
most of us than the trigger-happy picture of Americans that we 
find in the Qhns Hollywood made of Mickey Spillane’s masterpieces. 

The world has seen too much of one sector of American lile, 
a corrupting and corroding one, true, but it should know that it 
can reckon on a people who abhor war and gore, even though the . 
big media of- communication have put the accent on violence as 
so manv of our Parent-Teachers associations and other federations 


of parents and average Americans have been saying, 
v ” ” 


IN VIEW OF THESE facts, it is painful to observe the blind 
Insistence of the State a8 age on preventing the best of our 
culture from going abroad, It was a blow to understanding the 


average American that “The Diary of Ann Frank” was barred from 
raise of the New York theater-goer 


the European drama festival, 
This play which won the 

and most of the critics Cina would have revealed the’ funda- 

mental abhorrence of fascism that exists among the public here. 

But it wos not expedient, Washington thought, to let it go, and 

‘t did not go 


SIMULTANEOUSLY OUR Orchestra of the Air, compased ot 
the gifted musicians who played under the baton of Toscanini was 
blacklisted from further travel because, allegedly, several otf the 
artists played their vfolins or their French horns according to the 
Communist Partv line. Somebody said somebody made disloyal 
remarks while they were in japan, and one of the glories of Amer- 
ican art was shut in from the world, 

Then we read that Arthur Miller, good enough to win the 
Pulitzer prize at home, is not “good” enough to go to London to 
help put on his “View from the Bridge.” And Paul Robeson, one 
of the stars in the crown of American culture, may not go abroad, 
And, reducing the matter to utter absurdity, a show containing 
some works of art chosen by Sports Illustrated—a Luce publica- 
tion—is kepe at home because several of the artists were smeared 
with the brush of “subversion,” 

o o * 

WE HAD THE HEARTENING spectacle wherein the presi- 
dent of Indonesia came here and told all who would listen to 
him what Mark Twain and Thoreau and Jefferson meant to this 
man from Asia, They belong to our past, true, but the heritage of 
which Soekarno spoke so feelingly is not dead in America today. 

It lives, and has geflections in the art of those who are pre- 
vented from going abroad. It is found in no few books that are 
being published by commercial publishers today-works on civil 
liberties, on Negro rights, novels like Dexter Masters’ The Acci- 
dent (not to speak of the works of Howard Fast, and others); it is 
even in some of the movies, like Marty, and on TV, in much ot 


the work uf Paddy Cheyevsky; it certainly was on Broadway this 


past season where we saw Paul Muni depict Clarence Darrow, and 
others in dramas that dealt with the realities of our times, either 
in terms of today or of yesterday (Miller's play, the story of Joan 
of Arc, the grapple between war and peace in Tiger at the Gates, 
O'Casey’s Red Roses for Me, ete.). 

It was headway, I believe, that with whatever its demerits, 
a Negro cast did Porgy and Bess abroad; it is to the good that 
Louis Armstrong has had enormous response wherever he blew 
his horn; but these are, at this moment exceptions, not the ule. 
The rule seems to be that the U.S.A, dare not be drawn truly; and 
yet there is so much here that is good, that would lend under- 
standing of our life and our times in these 48 states, that I would 
hope our best culture will finally—sooner rather than later-be re- 
leased to the world, ) 

As Ehrenburg said about the Russians, we are noither devils 
nor saints, We are’ flesh and blood, who want, in our majority, 
what the others in this world want, and there is enough in our art, 
today, that could prove that, 


PANTOMINE QUIZ 


| eer tear aD 


po Medins, and a dramatic 
ove Conquerd by Nils Crun- 

The Maly a Theater in 
Leningrad is prdoucivg an opera 
Kirill Izvekoy by Alexander Cher- 
nov, 

The Tbilisi Opera and Ballet 
Theater is cheering a children’s 
opera lav Nana by composer 
Shaverzashvili, and the opera 
Bashi-Achuki by Kereselidze. 

The Kirov Opera and Ballet 
Theater in Lenin has ' shown 
opera Fedor T by Vasili| 
Dekhterev, 


Today’s Best 
MOVIES 


Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Rififi, Fine Arts 
Madame Butterfly, Baronet 
Richard the Third, Bijou 
Lovers and Lollipops, Translux 
Normandie 
Harder They Fall, Astor 
Ladykillers, Sutton 
— gg ae he one 
ances Uver te stula, New 
Cameo, iICAME 


scenes, The: work gets its inspiration 
fram the French folk song and 
folk dance, 


ing talent (and Algren can write Sag 
like an angel when he has a mind 
to) is the attitude that informs 
his handling of these characters. 
What they do: their aberrations, 
manias, neuroses and psychoses, 
their compulsions And acts of vio- 
lence and cruelty~this is what in- 
terests their creator, He is fas- 
cinated by their behavior, as much 
as he may est that he is con- 
cerned with how they got. that 


“Pantomine Quiz,” the charade 

ame featuring a panel of prom 
ant personalities plus guest cele- 
brities, will be the summer replace- 
ment tor “Person to Person,” starte 


ing this Friday at 10:30 p, m. 


Rodion Shchedrin, a 23-year-old 
postgraduate of the Moscow Con- 
servatory, has written ingenious 
music to The Hunchbacked Horse 
(a Russian fairy tale), & ballet com- 
missioned by the Bolshoi Theater, 


- 


Last 8 Days 
“ATOMS FOR PEACE” 

An amasing Russian documentary plus 
“SONG AND DANCE OVER 
THE VISTULA” 

Starta Saturday, July Tth 

Premiere ‘'1005)'| based on M. Gor 
“MOTHER” 

44 St. @ Hh Ave. Ale 

IUdson 6-8531—Conditloned 


Anatoli Novikov,’ song writer, 
has composed material for the mu- 
sical comedy The Lefthanider, 
based on the story by Leskov. The 


be 
¢ also has compassion for them 
=a compassion that might well be’ 
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| ‘|Togliatti Answers Questions 
7 eg er pen AY (Continued from Page 2) “i as taken so far are 
1 it is se which decree an extensive 
! $ ahourr Pes Sage ge ya 'decentralization of economic man- 


of fact we have to see how and|*gement. An extreme form of cen- 
why a limitation of Soviet dem-| ttalization was a necessity for peri- 
Capt. William V. Bradley, president of the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
spent the July 4 holiday in jail as the New York Shipping Association was “warned that in- 


ocratic life could take place, But ods in which it was necessary to 
whatever the answer given to this work quickly, making profound 
timidation tactics won't work in the forthcoming negotiations, Capt. Bradley entered the 
Civil jail, 434 W. 87 St., Tuesday “SS ee ey tenet et 


uestion, there can be no doubt|changes, destroying the basis of 
to start a 15-day sentence on  Dixiecrats 


that there can never be any justi-|Capitalism, laying the foundations 
“contempt of court” conviction | 
(Continued from Page 1) 


fication for concluding that a re- of a socialist economy, operating 
growing out of last September's 
Bradley defied an injunction and | “Louisiana is not going to desegre- 


turn to the capitalist organization under economic, political and mil- 
of society is necessary, itary urgency, 
” ” 0 
waterfront strike, At that time 
recognized the port-wide strike,’ gate no matter what kind of law 
staged in protest against the New you pass,” 


Centralization, therefore, is not 
, ; ‘ 7. ’ i. | 
York Waterfront Commission's anti Although ‘yesterday's action was 


of itself an obligatory form of s0- 
cialist economic direction—and cer- 
tainly not in its extreme form, 
Whether there should be more or 
less centralization—and hence di- 
union activities. | Gold, | Peseecaiie , 
On July 17, when Bradley onl? or Ment MANILA, P. I., July 4.—Vice! after the Revolution two parties 
wo (school bill leaders said many } . , | 3 partie 
pletes the sentence, the New York Srithirk Deseceats left| the Mocs President Richard M, Nixon in a shared political power under a So- 
ILA locals will mect to formulate he ve : Y hl a b 1; ‘ange tilippine Independence Day ad-) viet regime and il proletarian dic- 
contract demands to replace the | {0 AVON voting WAKE NEpUoheans’ dress today atacked neutralist na-|*torship. There is a plurality of 
supported Powell in. great NUM=| bg parties in power in present-day 


rection from above—is aictated by 
the totality of objective conditions; 
pact that expires Sept. 30. A week ) : Chi fy teppei Nd 
: vers, Rep. Augustine B; Kellew y;, : | ‘China, and the regime is still de- 
later the representatives of ILA (D-Pa) AP Danna of the bill Nixon spoke at ceremonies com-' fined ag a democratic dictatorsh 


but it determines a greater or less- 

er degree of peripheral democratic 

life, the activity and initiative of 

the masses; and for us, the activity 
iP 
affiliates along the entire East Coast oy aie was a maneuver to kill memorating the 10th anniversary 9 - other parties — 
will meet to set contract demands. | the bli), of Philippine independence. He . ole ed parties in the 

T : ' : “nreee ’ ‘pele flea ane 0) -. nNoOcTACHeS, 

Freddy Gleason, organization di-| Rep, Chet Holifield (D - Calif) Tepresented President Eisenhower ae _ rere bob “ 
rector of the ILA, who accom-| said GOP support for the Powell at the island's “Fourth of July” ob-| 20 the countries which are sti 


AE EB eee | 


Nixon Speech — 


' ~eae . —- 


SEARCH FOR CORRECTIVES 


The presence of several parties 
of one party cannot be’ regarded 
as an intrinsic feature which dis- 
tinguishes bourgeois or socialist 
societies; nor can it constitute the 
line of demarcation between a 
democratic and an undemocratic 


In Manila Hi 

n Manila Hits 
* 

Neutr al Nations socialist society. In the Soviet 

: Union for a certain period of time 


in very limitedand indirect forms 


of the masses, their effective parti- 
cipation, their criticism, their con- 
| cue capitalist, and where there is a 
panied Bradley to the jail doors, 
warned that if the shipping ‘in- 


trol and management of economic 
terests think they can get any- 


and social organism, are the true 
where by reliance on intimidation 


signs of democracy, 
For us, in a regime with a plu- 
they are in for a strike, “the big- 
gest this port ever saw,” come 


rality of parties, with dialectica, 
interplay between government and 
opposition, etc., this activity of the 
Sept. 30, 
Bradley urged the longshoremen 
not to declare a work holiday to 


‘masses does not exist in any form 
‘and to any extent, or at best, only 
protest his jailing, but to redouble 
their energy in the fight against 


the waterfront commission's anti- 


union tactics and to strengthen the 
union, 

“As I have said belore, there 
comes a time when a man must 
stand up and be counted,” said 
Capt, Bradley in a statement prior 


to entering jail. “Last September the so-called civil rights bloe in| Whether a nation is “really safe in 


' I did what I thought and still think 
was best for my membership by 
helping to expose publicly the 
biased anti-labor and un-American 
activities of the bi-State Waterfront 
Commissioin, 

“The New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation is sending me to jail hoping 
to intimidate me and demoralize 
the ILA as contract negotiating 
time approaches,” 


. ait 
Bradlev said he was told he is 


the first labor leader to go to jail 
for union activity since World War 
1. (He was obviously misinformed 
because there have been hundreds 
jailed for similar offenses.) Bradley 
added: 

"If the president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's Ass'n_ is 
to be singled out and punished for 
his fight for the rights of all organ- 
ized labor, then I am extremely 
proud to have the honor to be that 
president, 

“Sending me to prison will not 
curb the ILA efforts to build a 
stronger union, fight the un-just bi- 
state commission and demand from 
employers and outstanding union 
contract, : 

“My message to the men on the 
piers is to remain united as bigger 
ILA victories are coming. It is still 
ILA all the way.” 


What is all the 
UPROAR about the 


Springtime on the 
Danube? 


Yeu have read the great literfay 
debate in the D.W. on the recently 
published delightful beck on Mungary 
by twe noted Frenchmen. frores of 
people from ali walks of life teek 


Two Die in Okla. 


amentiment was “too overwhelm-| servances, 


ing to be other than. the result of| Fy. strong and developed workingclass 


: ” wincipal speech at the!and people's movement, it is im- 
a policy decision. ;main colebrations in Manila was| possible exclude the hypothesis 

“They decided to kill the bill,’ delivered by President Ramon of profound socialist transforma- 
taking credit for voting for the Magsaysay of the Philippines. He| tions brought about in the presence 
Powell amendment and blaming re saa the Philippines will con-'of a plurality of parties and by 
Democrats for defeat of the bill, | tinue to cooperate with the United the initiative of some of these 
Holifield told a reporter, States. ‘parties, 

Bailey, the West Virginia Con-| In his speech, Nixon said the In the Soviet Union today. how- 
gressman, said Southerners “laid United States cherished the friend | ey py 1 ageme imooesibia to Gam 
down” on the vote and permitted ship of nations desiring to remain) oeive of a olen ef parties 
the big Republican majority to neutral in the East-West struggle. | from where ell =e rion? By 
write the amendment into the bill.! But, he said, the United States | decision from above? That a 
le shid the measure ight pass| holds “no sympathy” for those)he a fine democratic process! 
the House with the Powell amend- neutralist nations which make “no| ,,, | , 
ment, but that it would be killed/ mors! distinction between the} We must i gm that there is 
in the Senate, where Southerners} Communist world and. the free "t Only a socia homogeneity ris- 
are prepared to talk it to death in| world.” He did not mention any, OM of the overthrow of the 
the waning stages of the session, | nation by name, | ae classes, -_ " oe 

Debate on Powell's amendment! . decry said all countrie s must meray een ob the ae 
was often bitter and the vote split) {ankly face” the question Of) there ‘5 a form of unity of civil 
the House. Mr. Truman's opposi-| Striking out alone” in the hace of! life ag - oor somal and or. 
tion to the Powell amendment was| the Communist threat. sd a ona understood in "iee 
disclosed by a member of -that) -~—....... cr " id , 

x pi Ni >| | Western would, 
group, Rep. Richard Bolling (D- The very idea of “party” in the 


a Stee 


Bolling read a letter from the 

former President in whi¢h he de- : 

clared that fedegal assistance for (Continued from Page 1) ‘derstand nm Our traditional terms. 

school building was * urgently'ers are entitled to two weeks of rhe party works and fights for the 
that Merchants report that while | Tealization and developement of 

purchasing of other than necessi-|S0cialism; but its work is essential- 


needed and the Powell it. 
amendment would kill the bill. ‘ - 

Rep. Leroy Johnson (R-Cal) re-|ties has declined heavily, there is 'Y Positive and constructive, not 
‘minded the House of President|an extra-heavy sale of “do-it-your. | poemical, geared to combat a 
Eisenhower's opposition to the self” items and fishing or other. 1ypothetical internal political Op- 
Powell proposal. — - ‘sporting equipment. _ |position, The “opposition against 

Southerners spoke out bitterly, Meanwhile, layoffs of workers | Which it fights is the objective dif- 
against the amendment, At one ficulty to be overcome, the chal- 


of industries dependent on steel, | 
‘lenge of a definite job to be done, 


point, Rep. L. Mendel Rivers (D-| were’ spreading fast. The Elgin, | | 
SC) referred directly ‘to Rep. | Joliet und Eastern Railroad an- | the survivals of the old order 
James Roosevelt (D-Cal), a sup-|nounced it will lay off 1.500 work- which must be uprooted to make 


porter of the amendment, anders with the total work less. on | 70m for the new, ete. 
said: the nation’s railroads running well! The dialectics ‘of qpgeeition, 

evelop- 
ment of society, is not expressed 


| “No family has done more to beyond the earlier estimate of} which is essential to the 
Bus service has been cut in in the competition between differ- 


hurt my’ people than the family | 30,000, 
from which he comes.” He fol- 
‘lowed up with a reference to Mrs,/many steel towns, as in Gary,|ent parties, governmental and op- 
Eleanor Roosevelt's writings, becanse of the reduced traffic position, because such competition 
| Two women House members—| brought by the strike. does not have an objective basis 
Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore) and| Work may halt on many proj-|(in things), nor a subjective basis 
Rep. Marguerite Stitt Church (R-/ ects, like bridges, because of the! (in the spirit of man), Thig dialectic 
Ill)—received applause when they|halt of delivery of structural steel.|is expressed in thé internal wosk- 
replied .to Rivers’ attack. Roose-| A hint of the kind of a price) ings of the one-party system, com- 
velt plushed angrily, but remained | hike that is to follow a steel set-| prising a whole series of coordinat- 
‘in his seat during Rivers’ speech, tlement was given in the price | ed organizations (party, Soviet, 
| hike announced by some of the trade union, etc.) 
smaller steel firms that are oper-| ‘The criticism made of Stalin is 
ating under continuing contracts) thot he repeated the manifestations 
_|with the United Steelworkers. | of the internal workings of the sys- 
They agreed to meet the terms!tem The correction consists in t 
i on by the industry or their | restoration of normality, not. in ne- 
pacts have not yet run gut. gating the system or blowing it up. 

. : ’ 

Copperweld Steel of Warren, But if I regard it as absurd to 


Ohio, announced a raise of $9 a 
ton on steel bars. Detroit Steel,|think that the system should 


also continuing operation, hiked 
its prices by from $7 to $16 on a 
ton, depen ing on items. The Alaw 
Wood steel firm of Philadelphia 
hiked its prices $9 and $9 a ton. 

It ig estimated that the union 


different from that which we un- 


‘dee |] 

Election Gun Deal 
_ STILWELL, Okla., July 4.—A 
Hill County sheriff ond one of his 
opponents in yesterday's Demo 
ocratic pri election shot each 
other te death in a gun duel in 
the lobby of the Adair County Jail 
as votes were counted shortly be- 
fore midnight. 


taken, I believe that profou 

‘modifications can and must be in- 
troduced, based on the experiences 
under discussion, based on suc- 
cesses in all fields and based on 


eadership. 


Soviet Union is something quite) 


and extent. Hence we say that 
this is not true democracy, and we 
see no reason why the Soviet peo- 
‘ple should relapse into it in order 
to correct the bad things Stalin 
has done. : 


INDEPENDENCE 
OF JUDICIARY 


We must say something about 
guarantees against a repetition of 
errors such as Stalin's. Some has 
advanced the idea of an “inde- 
pendent judiciary” (i.e, a separa. 
tion of powers)~ts a sure remedy 
for violations of legality, I honestly 
do not believe that this is a rem- 
edy, 

The judiciary must have an in- 
dependent position, and the Soviet 
constitution guarantees just that, 
as many other constitutions do, 
But the violations of this .norm 
happen despite the constitution, 
not because of it. Besides, the 
judge is not, and cannot be, a citi- 
zen who -lives outside society, 
above its conflict of ideas, and 
above the currents that run 
through it and dominate it, 

Ten years ago no judge could 
have dreamt of condemning to the 
penetentiary—to the penetentiary! 
an heroic partisan leader who was 
accused of suppressing a person 
marked as a spy under wartime 
conditions. Today this has been 
done, By “independent” judges? 
Formally independent of the Minis- 
try of Justice, but not independent 
of the ten-year campaign by De 
Gasperi and others to defame the 
partisan movement, placing it in 
a defendant's box and sentencing 
its members, 

The judges are part of the ruling 
class and do not rise above its cur- 
rent of opinions, just or unjust, 


It is now said that during the 
Stalin period there were trials in 
the Soviet Union that ended in il- 
legal and unjust sentences, The 
judges who meted out those sen- 
tences were probably not citizens 
who betrayed their consciences: 
they were citizens who believed in 
Stalin's mistaken doctrine, then 
widespread among the whole peo- 
ple, that the “enemies of the peo- 
ple” were present everywhere; 


be ‘ - 
blown up and a backward ste j that justice demanded their de 


) 


struction, Therefore, while formal- 
ly “independent” they judged in 
that way. 

A true guarantee can consist only 
in the justness of the political lead- 


neue with Ben Levine's vigereus eri- 
tictom of the book, 

New you read it and be the judge 
as te which is Fright, aise whether 
there ever had been a mere entertain- 
ing yet informative beok written on 
on this little known people's demec- 
racy-61.00 a copy. 

Order it directly from the publisher, 
if you are not completely saticied, 


you money will be ref 4 
HUNGARIAN WORD, Inc. 


plants under operation and some 
non-union mills produce a total of 
about 13 percent of U.S, annual 
steel output. The Commerce De- 
partment disclosed that a tem- 
porary freeze order has been is- 
sued on scarce steel products now 
in warehouses to make certain 
that the needs of plants on mili- 


Classified Ads 
FOR SALE 

| SPECTAL DEALER Cost sale on ovr 1986 
TV Floor Models, including RCA, Du- 

mont, Zenith, G.E. and Admiral. Stend- 

ard Brand Dist., 145 Pourth Ave., (13th 


& 14th 8ts.) One hour free parking or 
two | tokens, 


the necessity for establishing bet- 
ter guarantees against a repetition 
of errors such as Stalin’s, This is 
the point on which attention 
should be concentrated, and that 
is why we should follow and stud 
the new measures which are rapid- 
ly being taken in the Soviet Union 
by the party and the government. 


ership of the party and the govern- 
ment, and this is assured by dem- 
ocratic life in the party and. the 
state and by permanent and strict 
contact with the masses of the peo- - 
ple in every area of public life. The 
judge will be only as just as his — 


| storage, long distance, pod 


| gical, ‘uses padeet hecrom ore Om b-O10. rig lary orders would met first. 
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on the 
scoreboard — 


Rookie From Bahamas Starring 
Farm Hand Got His Start With Cricket! 


Andre Rogers, the biggest run- 
a for the Texas League 
eading Dallas Eagles, got his 
start by playing sandlot cricket 
in the Bahamas. 

Shortstop Rogers, a New York 
Giant farm hand, led his club 
in RBI's with 53. through last 
week's games and a solid .299 
average included 14 home runs. 

The 21-vear-old native of Nas- 
sau, Bahamas, played in 1954 
with Olean, N. Y. of the Class D 
Pony League and in 1955 with 
St. Cloud, Minn. of the Class C 
Northern League, which he led 
in batting with a .388 average, 
and in runs, hits and total bases. 
He was also runner-up in RBI's 
with 11]. 

In 1951 Rogers was selected 
to represent Nassau in a cricket 


tournament in Jamaica. He was 
captain of his college team in 
basketball, softball and cricket 
and his all-round athletic ability 
made Rogers a standout 

“My cricket experience helps a 
lot in hitting. low pitches,” 
Rogers explained. 

The bowler in cricket is aim- 
ing for a low wicket with his 
overarm pitches and the bat is 
shaped much like a baseball bat 
except that the hitting’ surface is 
flat,” he said. | 

The step up to Class AA ball 
this year represents a big ad- 
vancement for the soft-spoken 
youngster, and he gives Dallas 
Manager Red Davis credit for 
helping him take it in stride. 

Davis, a former infielder, 
works on a different play each 


As Giant 


day. with the brown-skinned 
youngster. 

“He’s one of our best prospects 
and will be moving right along 
up the line,” Davis believes. 
The tall and rangy righthander 
has been standing up to the 
pitchers who try_ to athe him 
away from the plate with tight 
pitches. 

“He has really been standing 
in to them,” Davis says. “And 
Andre doesn’t get bothered by 
the fans who ride him because he . 
is colored.” 

Davis expects big things from 
his young cricket-playing short- 
stop and New York Giant fans 
can look for Rogers to make a 
bid for a berth on the National 
League team when he gets a 


little more seasoning. 
aiid 


ROSEWALL NIPS 
SEIXAS IN 5 


Australia defeated Vic Seixas of Philadelphia, 6-3, 3-6, 6-8, | Detroit 
6-3, 7-5, in a hard fought match today to gain the m 


pionships. 2 

It was Rosewall’s ninth victory 
over Seixas in their 10 meetings, 
the United States player having 
won only in the Davis Cup 
matches in Australia two years ago. 

Rosewall will meet either Lou! 
Hoad, his fellow countryman or 
Ham Richardson of Westfield, N.J.,1 
for the men’s title on Friday. 

The match was delayed by rain! 
for one hour and 45 minutes in’ 
the third set. 

The Hoad - Richardson match 
also was scheduled for today but} 
officials announced it would not be 
played because the. light “is too 
bad.” It will be played tomorrow. 


Seixas blew a good chance to 


win the match in the fourth set 
when his service fell apart and he 
double-faulted five times. 


However, it still looked like! 
Seixas would win when he piled. 
up a 35-2 margin in the fifth and 
deciding set. But then he lost his 
touch aod with a flurry of errors 
and temperament went down to 
defeat as Rosewall won the next 
five games. 

Seixas first showed his temper in 
the third game when an overhead 
sniash by Rosewall on Seixas’ ad- 
‘vantage point was called good. 
Seixas thought it was out and held 


his hands about six inches apart to 
show how far it was out as he 


en's final | 


Women Swim Stars. 


Vie in AAU Meet 
TYLER, Tex., July 4.—A total 


of 150 of the nation’s top women. 
athletes arrived in Tyler today and 
began workouts for the 1956 Wom- 
ens Senior National AAU outdoor 
swimming and diving champion- 
ships which starts tomorrow. 


Prize for top finishers will include | 
a trip to the 1956 Olympics in| 
Australia. | 


YANKS FARM HANDS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 4.— baseman Woody Held and catcher | 
Four members of the Denver Bears Darrell 
—first baseman Marvin Throneber- the balloting in the American Asso- 
ry, shortstop Tony Kubek, third ciation All-Star poll. 


Finds Soviet Tennis of 


‘Wimbledon Standard’ 


WIMBLEDON, Eng., July 4.—A Western tennis expert 
played against Russian stars for the first time today and re- 


ported the Soviets already ha 
bledon” standard. 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


STANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday games) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

C.B. 

New York — 

342 

5% 

942 

14% 

15% 
19 


Washington __.- 30 
20%2 


Kansas City --_- 26 
GAMES TODAY 


New York at Boston (2, day and 
night) 
Cleveland at Detroit 
(Only games scheduled) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
WwW. -. 
Milwaukee _.... 38 27 
Cincinnati 29 
30 
35 
34 
37 
2938 38 
Philedalphia __._ 29 40 
GAMES TODAY 


Brooklyn at New York (night) 
(Only games scheduled) 


— — | 


- 


G.B.. 


i's 
3 

6 
10 
10% | 
It 


Johnson—are dominating 


ve several players of “Wim- 


———— 


L—=e by lester rodney—— 


Mostly Sports, With Touch of Ye Cinema... 


THE USUAL UPROAR over who the Allstar managers 
icked and whe they slighted in filling out the squads seems a 
ittle less heated than usual. There was one local columnist ques- 
tioning Walt Alston’s naming of Brooklyn's Jim Gilliam but this 
is as silly a criticism as one could imagine, with no relation to 
what's actually been going on this year. 

Gilliam, one of the more lightly held in the Brooklyn galaxy 
of stars of recent years, has actually been the solid man of the: 
club this season. Going into yesterday's doubleheader, he was the 
only regular batting over .300, led the club im hits, runs scored, 
bases on balls, and stolen bases and is also high in the league in 
all these categories. He has fielded well at second, has improved 
on his prior weakness, pivoting on the double play, and in fact if 
he hadn't played so much im left field would have been a more 
logical Lemtidate for the starting post than Cincinnatis Johnny 
Temple. At least he would have gotten my vote, Maybe he should 


have anyhow. 

There could be a mild beef for Alston’s naming Milwaukee's 
Ed Mathews to the squad, since Fd is having a poor year and has 
been benched fer days for weak hitting. But it’s not a good year 
for third basemen if you run down the list. And one could make 
a case against Casey Stengel on the other club for ignoring come- 
backing Vic Wertz and Al Rosen of the Indians and putting in his 
own light hitting Billy Martin. Undoubtedly Cleveland is vocifer- 
ously making that case. Mr. ‘Stengel is not its favorite all time 
manager. 

Wertz is up with the home run and rbi leaders, and for my 
er-monev, should have been the starting first baseman instead of 
the part time veteran Mickey Vernon, who has a deceptive average. 

Interesting to observe in next Tuesdays clash will be the sub- 
stitutions after the mandatory 3 innings are over for the starting 
eight. You can be sure of four quick changes in the NL lineup. 
Kluszewski will replace the slumping Dale Long at first, home run 
hitting Ernie Banks of the Cubs will be rushed to short in place of 
McMillan, and Duke Snider and Willie Mays will be dispatched 
to the outfield post haste to join Stan Musial, replacing Gus Bell and 
rookie Frank Robinson. 

The Reds, who start with five plavers, w:ll gain 1 and lose 
& in this test of judgement of enduring values, and the outcome 
wil’ be a little closer to the realities of the baseball world. Though 
the fact tnat the lads of Birdie Tebbetts had five good enough 
to be voted in, and a sixth waiting in the wings, speaks amply for 
the fact. that this is. a solid, contending ball club. 

. 

SINCE THERE HAS been no beer can or bottle throwing in- 
cidents at any of the three New York parks, is everyone SURE 
that the new ruling about fans checking their own brew at the 
gates and getting it back after the game isn't a cute way of boost- 
ing the sales in the park at the concessionaires outrageous swindle 
prices of 35 and 40 cents? 


¥ 


. 

HAVING JUST SEEN “Man With the.Golden Arm,” all I 
want to know is when the movie writers and critics and such will 
get over the fact that Frankie Sinatra is a crooner and hasn't got 
pretty-boy Hollywood mannerisms, add say he is one of the truly 
great moving picture actors of our time? 

° 

NOT TO SOUND Broadway gossipy, but Jack Dempsey and 
Jack Kearns, who was his manager in the golden days, no longer 
talk to each other. There have been differences between them 
before, but the angry parting of the wavs came over tRe film now 
under wav on the story of Dempsey lile. 

Kearns, the report says, demanded so large a cut for the use 
of his name, acted so obnoxious about it, saying “I should 
get a big cut because I'm the man who made Dempsey,’ that 
Jack decided to go .ahead with the story without mentioning 
Kearns at all. 

This may not make for authentic fistic history, but then 
Hollywood was never known for historical authenticity, And try 
as | may I cannot work up sympathy for the cause of the one who 
engineered the shameful runaround of Negro heavyweight Harry 
Wills and whe as recently as two years ago was spouting about 


“white hopes.” 
» 


A PEEK AT SOME International League data shews that 
Satchel Paige has pitched in 20 games for Miami, has won 5 and 
lost 2 on the record, with a fantastic earned run percentage of 


:, ; 
practice with them today when it 
'was offered. 

Jones also practiced with Vera 


walked towards the linesman pro- 
testing. 


Clarence Medlycott (Jimmy) 1.50. and has saved “at least 10 games” by the testimony of Man- 


ager Osborn. Last time out he came imto the game against the 


The fans shouted “get on with 
it” as Vic walked back to the base- 
allhé. 

“Aw, shut up,” Seixas replied. 

When Seixas missed a lob that 
gave Rosewall set and match point, 
me threw his racket away. Amid 
the cheers from the fans, there 
were some boos for His action, In 
the preceding game Seixas also had 
drawn boos when he shouted at a 


Jones, once a member of the British | 
Davis Cup team, went on _ the 


courts with Mirza Sviatoslow, 26, Moscow. 


'Filippova, who is champion of 


Montreal in the first inning with the bases loaded and blanked 
the powerful Royals the rest of the way. 
on 


who was spotted in a table tennis 


tournament by Soviet tennis cap-| j 
girls will be giving us trouble at 
Wimbledon before the men.” 


tain Eugene Korbut and brought 
to Moscow for training. \ 


Korbut brought. Sviatoslow and 


some other Soviet tennis players to| watched the practice were not con- 
the Wimbledon Championships to|vinced that Sviatoslow is Wim- 
see how the West does it in ad-|bledon standard. They said he was 


“She volleys as though she likes} . 


t,” Jones said. “I think the Russian 


Western experts who 


Other 


TO READER W.R. who took my joshing question “What- 
ever Became of .Diobolique?” as the occasion for a complaint te 
me that his, or her, letter on that movie had never been published: 

Dave Platt is on vacation and I can only speak for myself, 
but really, wasn’t there enough opinion on that movie considering 
it was an offbeat French film seen by such a tiny fraction of the 

pulation? And weren't all points of view expressed? Is it — 
air to speak of the ending of that lengthy p rans ih (in whic 


Dave was roundly panned) as “suppression,” no matter how good 
the contents of your letter might have been? ¢ 

As to your question, no there is no editerial conference in- 
volving the whole staff on what is to be written by individuals on 
a movie, or a book. How can there be a single mind by an entire 
staff on questions of personal taste on works of art? And, I would 
say, even if there COULD be one, why SHOULD there be one? 
Don't you agree? 

Thanks for the kind words on the-sport page. 

: 2 


vance of the Initernational Lawn) more the standard of an ordinary 
Tennis Federation meeting at)club player. However, they added 
Cophenhagen this month when that the Russians yet to arrive are 
Russia is expected to be admitted/ reputed to be far more skillful and 
to’ membership—a preliminary to|“might” be good enough for 
competing here. Wimbledon. 
Sviatoslow is not the top rank-| Korbut said; there was talent to 
ing Soviet tennis player. -be found in the USSR, 
we - Soviet eye -_ o~ ex-| “We have found it in all other 
Po | Srrsve Un ursGay OT! sports,” he said, “and there is no 
riday from Germany. But Jones reason why we should not find 


believes Sviatoslow gives a clue to 
the quality of the others. and he|many who can become first class | 
gladly took the opportunity to’ tennis players.” | : ) 


o- . 


ball boy. 
7 


MUSTA BEEN 


At the office’s “neighberhood 
tavern” where I just had July 
4th lunch, a man came in, glanc- 
ed at the television’set and asked 
nobody in. particular “What's the 
score?” “Three nothing Brook- 
lyn,” someone answered. The 
man left. “He didn’t smile,” ob- 
Served the informant, “Musta 

om a Ciant fan.”—L.R. 


THANKS FOR the Emergency Committee for a Free Press 
to P.W. who has sent to total of $380 of the promised $500. Alse- 
to Aaron for $10 and to ECR in New Orleans for the dollar bills 


sent along with the valuable clippings. 
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